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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuapter XVII. 


“Even thus two friends condemned 
Embrace and kiss and take a thousand leaves, 
Loather a hundred times to part than die; 
Yet now farewell, and farewell Life with thee.” 


HEY look at each other in a sort of terror, with a renewal and 
immense increase of that fear of their own and each other’s 
possibilities of frailty, which, looked back upon now, is seen to 
have been so inadequately weak and so abundantly justified. 
Since there is no longer any barrier of innocence between them, 
what is there to hinder them from a repetition—a hundred repeti- 
tions—of that tasted, and therefore now senselessly abstained 
from, ecstasy? What more of guilt can there be in ten or 
twenty score kisses than in that one which they have drunkenly 
given and taken? They see the sophistry dawning in one 
another’s hungry eyes; and once again their rebel arms half 
reach out reciprocally across a dwindled interval; but this time, 
to balance her former misleading of him, salvation—if that bitter 
abstinence can be called so—comes from her that at first was 
weakest. She tears her eyes away from him, and snatches a look 
round, as in preparation for flight. 

“ We must not stay here any longer!” she says with an accent 
of ungovernable fear; and he as wildly acquiesces. 

“No,” he says; “ you are right. I do not know what has come 
to me; but you are right not to trust me!” 

“It is I, J, I!” she repeats in distraught self-accusation., 
“ You do not understand what a monster I am! Iam to marry 
Rupert neat week! I have been engaged to him all my life! 
I am all they possess in the world! Since I was a week old 
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my uncle has overwhelmed me with his generous love; everyone 
has said that I was more to him than even the boys. Now the 
one hope that is left for him liese——” 

Her rapid flow of self-accusation breaks off abruptly, stemmed 
by the awful obstacle placed by memory in its torrent course ; 
and her face turns ghastly under his miserable eyes, as once more 
for the thousandth time, but with immeasurably deepened repulsion, 
she realises the nature of the hope which is her uncle’s one 
remaining tie to life, and by whom to be fulfilled. It is by 
bearing children to Rupert that her intolerably heavy debt to 
them both is to be paid. For one insane moment her look flies 
to the pool. It must be under the little circles that the dancing 
flies are making on its surface that she can best cut the knot that 
is so far past untying. The broken voice of her fellow-sinner and 
fellow-sufferer calls her back. 

“And I! Do you forget that it was through me they lost poor 
Bill?” Possibly it is a relief to each to pile the chief weight of 
their common guilt on his and her own head respectively, in uncon- 
scious contrast to the shabby recriminations of our first parents; but 
of even this little alleviation they are soon robbed, all other con- 
sciousness merged in the killing sense of instant and eternal parting. 

“You had better stay here for a few minutes—till I am well 
away,” says Lavinia, speaking very fast, but not incoherently, 
After a little gasping pause, with a fresh rush of utter horror 
and woe, “Must I tell Rupert?” Then, giving herself that 
answer of which her lover is quite incapable, “No! I must not! 
if I did, it would be in the hope—the certainty that he would 
cast me off. No, no; I must not—I must not tell him, whatever 
happens: it would never do to tell him.” She rambles on, half 
to herself, repeating the phrases, as of one whose hold on her 
own intelligence is slipping away; then recovering it with a 
sudden snatch, she says brusquely, “ Well! it is done, and it can’t 
be undone, and there is an end of it. Good-bye! I—I would 
say ‘God bless you’ if I had any business to.” 

Without giving him time for any answering benediction—as, 
indeed, why should he bless her ?—she breaks into a stumbling 
run, which carries her blindly on, till at the curve which will 
finally hide him from her sight, the curve whose distance from 
him guarantees her safety, the dully raging passion within her 
arrests her feet, and turns her head to see once more in crowning 
farewell torment the figure, in loosely hanging clothes, of him 
whom she has ironically helped back to life only to make him 
taste the sharpness of death. 
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“ But I told you to say that I was not at home to any one?” 
“T did say so, ’m.” 

“It is not eleven o'clock yet?” 

“No, ’m; it wants five minutes of eleven.” 

“T am too busy: I have too much todo. It is impossible that 
I should see any one this morning.” . 

“So I told Miss Prince, ’m; but she said she was sure that 
you would see her.” 

“Miss Prince always says that.” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

There is sympathy in the assent of the elderly unsmart butler, 
who has reached the third stage in the usual progress of valuable 
servants to their goal—that progress marked by the successive 
milestones of “servant,” “treasure,” “tyrant,” “pensioner”; for 
Féodoroyna is not popular with his class. 

“ Will you go back and tell Miss Prince that I am very sorry, 
but I am afraid I must ask her to put off her call till to-morrow, 
as Sir George and Mr. Rupert are coming down by the 4,38 train, 
and I have a good many arrangements to make before they 
arrive?” 

The old butler regards her with a respectful pity for the 
weakness of reasoning power that can imagine the visitor in 
question to be kept at bay by the means proposed. 

“Yes, ’m; but I do not think it will be any use, for Miss 
Prince said she would like to take a turn in the garden until you 
were disengaged. And I beg your pardon ’m—your eyes are 
better than mine—isn’t that Miss Prince opening the iron 
gate?” 

Of course it ¢s Miss Prince—Miss Prince come to surprise 
Lavinia in her utter dishevelment of soul, though the habit of 
a lifetime keeps her unnerved body in its simple raiment neat and 
dainty—come to verify the staring facts that sleep has mocked 
her; that hope has bid her an eternal good-bye; that her despair 
is beyond the depth that any leaded line can plumb; that she is 
wretched and guilty beyond the sin-and-sorrow compass of any 
woeful malefactor since the world began; come to spy and 
comment, before she has begun to make up spirit and flesh for 
that ghastly play acting which is to last her life. These are the 
thoughts—if such mental orts and fragments can be called so— 
that knock against each other in a vertigo of fear in Miss Carew’s 
brain, as her visitor, with a graceful flitting gait that has yet 
sufficiently proved the determination beneath it, floats up the 
kitchen-garden walk, that had yesterday witnessed poor Mrs. 
Darcy’s discomfiture. Féodoroyna is dressed in a delicate Court 
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mourning, and a certain elevation of expression tells Lavinia that 
she has come to proclaim some action on her own part that to 
most persons it would appear more judicious to conceal. 

“Gathering flowers?” she says with a chastened smile, and 
with no attempted apology for overriding her listener’s efforts 
to elude her. “If I had only thought of it, I would have brought 
you any number from our Houses.” There is a touch of the 
comfortable maternal brag in the words, but it appears only 
to vanish as she adds with a quiet sigh, “As you may imagine, 
I had other things to think of!” 

“Had you?” 

Lavinia has scarcely interrupted her flower-cutting, since it 
enables her to present only a profile to her visitor's observation, 
and the reflection is passing through her mind with a foggy 
comfort that, since she has not shed one tear, there can be no 
swollen eyelids to give her away, and that, even if there were, 
Féodorovna’s panoply of perfect egotism would protect her from 
the sight of them. 

“ Had 1?” repeats Miss Prince, the suavity of her high sorrow 
touched by a ruffle of indignation. ‘ Who can know that better 
than you?” 

The shape of the question gives Lavinia an inward convulsion 
of new terror. Is it possible that she can have heard, or learnt, 
or divined ? ; 

“Do you mean that Captain Binning is gone?” she asks, 
bending over a long-stalked bronze tulip, which she snips off 
nearer the bulb than she would have done in a more rational 
moment, 

“Yes; he is gone!” After a moment of reverent ruminating, 
“Tt went off quite quietly.” 

“Did it?” 

“Our real farewell was yesterday. We had a very important 
interview yesterday morning. I asked for it.” 

“Did you?” 

“As you know, I have never been tied by the conventions, 
I have always overridden them.” 

“Ton.” 

“Tn my case such unusual action is a necessary postulate 
of happiness. Yow are in the enviable position of knowing that 
you can never be loved for anything but yourself; that no man 
can be accused of mercenariness in approaching you, but in my 
case there is always the danger that the millions with which 
I am credited should keep away from me any man of particularly 
delicate feeling and high honour.” 
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It seems incredible to Lavinia that at such a moment she 
herself should be able to entertain so sordid a speculation; yet 
there is no doubt that the wonder flashes through her mind as to 
whether the profits of the Dropless Candle have really amounted 
to the figure so superbly indicated by the daughter and god- 
daughter of that great invention ? 

“Such being the case,” continues Miss Prince, in a tone of 
modest pride at the about-to-be-related exploit, “ there was only 
one course open to me, and as it was perfectly consonant with my 
views of life and ethics, I took it without reluctance. I offered 
myself to him.” 

“ Ag you did to General —— three months ago?” 

The recalled action—recalled by the very white lips of the 
heroine’s one hearer—would put most people out of countenance, 
and even Miss Prince’s once more admirably white surface shows 
a pink stain. 

“You speak as if you were convicting me of inconsistency— 
of infidelity to my ideal,” she says, with a little haste of wronged 
modesty. ‘And superficially it may appear to be so; but it is 
only in appearance; as you know it has always been my creed 
that whenever and wherever I met what I conceived to be the 
highest and noblest qualities of humanity embodied in one man, 
I ought to offer myself unreservedly to him. If I have failed, 
it is a failure more glorious than most successes.” 

Lavinia has stopped her flower-cutting, and forgotten her 
misgivings as to the tell-tale tragedy of her own face; she looks 
sullenly and with what she knows to be a baseless rage of jealousy 
at her, the manner and accompaniments of whose declaration of 
love she is in dull torment trying to reconstruct, while memory 
adds its sting by recalling to her the high, cool apartness of 
virginal indignation which had been her own attitude of mind 
towards Féodorovna’s former achievement. 

“Circumstances were against me,” pursues Féodorovna, 
presently, looking away in a sort of dreamy protest towards 
the horizon. “That unlucky illness! IfI had had your oppor- 
tunities, the opportunities which were wasted on you, he might 
have decided differently.” 

It is lucky that Miss Prince is still upbraiding the skyline; 
for Lavinia gives a sudden wince at the allusion to that safely 
preoccupied heart of her own which has rendered her, as a matter 
of course, danger-proof. To defend herself against that passionate 
repudiation of her own immunity, which seems fighting its mad 
way to her lips, she frames a needless question. 

“He refused you?” 
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Féodorovna bends the chastened elegance of her black-and- 
white toque in dignified acquiescence. 

“Yes,” 

A stinging curiosity goads the other on to a second question— 

**And you—how did you take it?” 

“T told him how greatly I admired his disinterestedness,” replies 
Miss Prince, with perfectly regained equanimity, adding, with a 
touch of the hereditarily commercial spirit, shrewd even in 
adversity, “It would, of course, have been very advantageous for 
him from a material point of view.” 

“ And—and that was all? It ended there?” 

To only the sharpened eye of jealous suspicion would the tiny 
hesitation that precedes the answer to this question be perceptible. 

“ Ye—es, it ended there.” 

Past the power of even Féodorovna is it to confess to the precise 
method in which she had closed the interview ; and Lavinia knows 
that she will never learn at what stage of the indubitably offered 
and as indubitably refused embrace—whether at that of mere 
intention or ripe accomplishment it had been arrested by its 
object. Féodorovna had given her last response without looking 
her questioner quite in the face, and her eye now rests on the 
church tower and the blossoming horse-chestnuts with a real, if 
exasperating, sadness in it. 

“T told him if ever he reconsidered his decision, that whatever 
might be the lapse of time, whatever else changed, J should not.” 

The unassuming fidelity that voice and words claim is clearly 
felt by their possessor to be so beautiful that Lavinia asks herself, 
in a topsy-turvy whirl of confused wretchedness, whether it is not 
really so? but the thought—if it deserves such a name—is 
chased a few moments later, as with a whip of small cords, out of 
her soul by a far more smarting suggestion. 

“Well, good-bye. Iam going away this afternoon to a quiet 
little fishing village in Suffolk, to be quite alone with myself; so 
perhaps I shall not see you again till the wedding. But, after 
all, that is only six days off!” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


ONL y six days off! And the return of her “men” is only five 
hours off! Between these two dates how can any one be expected 
to keep their sanity? There would have been a better chance for 
her if Féodorovna had not come to stir the furnace of her misery 
into whitest heat, with the elegant drawing-room poker of her 
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fatuous confession. Among preoccupations of such incomparably 
deeper gravity, it adds one more pang to Lavinia’s horror of 
herself to find that the wonder whether or how nearly Miss 
Prince accomplished that embrace which Lavinia looks upon as a 
dastardly theft upon herself, keeps a foremost place in her mind. 
Yet meanwhile she goes machine-like through her preparations, 
attending with nice accuracy to every detail that forecasting 
affection could plan and execute for the comfort of a dear home- 
coming invalid. She even carries out a little surprise—devised a 
while, how miraculously little a while ago !—to lighten her uncle’s 
sombre spirit, always specially inclined to fault-finding and 
depression after any small absence. And when it is finished, she 
regards it with a feeling of being a very Judas, inwardly classing 
it with his kiss, and with Jael’s draught of milk. 

The five hours have dwindled to four, to three, to two, to one. 
The time-measure has changed to that of minutes, and of even 
them how few are left! For the solitary “once” of its shambling 
existence, the 4.38 must have been punctual, and the young horse 
must have flown! With this last reflection mixes itself another 
little one, odious in its spitefulness, that perhaps Rupert is less 
nervous as to that animal’s shying properties when they are 
hidden from him by his being in the brougham, or that at all 
events, his superior fear of his father will hinder him from betray- 
ing alarm. Her latest thought of him before meeting is an 
uncharitable one ; and now they are here! With her Judas-face 
dressed in false smiles—this is the position as inwardly classified 
by herself—she meets them on the doorstep. It is her betraying 
arm that Sir George chooses to lean upon as he gets, with the 
feeble deliberation of ill-shaken-off sickness, out of the carriage. 

“No, no; you may be off!” he says, ungratefully pushing away 
his son’s gently offered aid. “You never were anything but a 
makeshift ! ” 

Sir George’s pleasantries have always had a disagreeable flavour, 
and to be known as pleasantries only by experts; but that this is 
meant for one neither of the young people, intimately acquainted 
with the hall-mark, and not for a moment to be taken in by 
imitations, however close, fails to recognise; so they all smile. It 
is on Lavinia’s left arm that her uncle is leaning—a circumstance 
to which is due a comment on his part which she could well have 
spared. 

“Why, your heart is knocking like a hammer ; I did not know 
that a mosquito had heart.” 

The touched intonation with which he utters the phrase shows 
her that he attributes her palpitation entirely to the joyful emotion 
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caused by his return, and how absolutely unsuspicious he is of 
any other; possible cause for it; and her impersonation of 
Judas appears to herself more lifelike than ever, as she answers 
with a desperate playfulness— 

“You have learnt a new fact in natural history.” 

Rupert does not immediately follow the slow little procession 
to the study, whither Sir George, with a nostalgia for his own 
chair, chooses to be led, occupied, doubtless, with directions to the 
servants ; and there is time for the “ surprise” to be detected and 
admired, and for several anthems of thanksgiving, not worded 
exactly as the rector would have done them in church, on the part 
of Sir George on having at last escaped from the d———d pot-house 
before his son rejoins them. As he enters the room, Rupert’s 
father is in the act of asking how the newly papered “ nurseries ” 
look; and, on Lavinia’s faltering avowal that she has not seen 
them since they were finished, starts irritably up, announcing his 
intention of immediately visiting them, to see whether the papers 
are well hung, or exhibit seams between the strips, a8 had been 
the case with Hodges’ work in the offices last year. 

It is in vain that both Rupert and Lavinia entreat him to defer 
his survey till after tea. With a reproachful observation, that “ if 
you want a thing done you must do it yourself,” he sets off, and 
the young man and girl follow, offering him attentions which he 
ignores. The sight of well-executed work restores him to good 
humour, and he keeps his young people dancing attendance on 
him for some time, to admire at their leisure, and with what 
countenances they may, the airy spaces where their problematical 
offspring are to sport. Fear of betraying the loathing that the 
idea of her own possible motherhood brings with it, perhaps 
partially dulls Lavinia’s sense of that repulsion. Tea-time brings 
another ordeal with it. 

“T cannot say that you do much credit to the Princes’ cuisine,” 
says Sir George, taking stock of his niece more closely than he 
has yet done, having, in fact, ordered her to move the skilfully 
interposed tea-kettle, or her own chair, so as to enable him to do 
so. “You must have lost quite a stone in weight since I left 
home.” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that there is nothing that the young 
woman of to-day dreads so much as putting on an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh ?” asks Rupert. 

Lavinia is thankful to him for his timely interposition ; yet it 
frightens her. Why should he come to her help? Can he have 
any intuition or knowledge of her sore need of it? and by what 
creepy coincidence has he used the exact phrase employed by 
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Binning yesterday in connection with himself: “An ounce of 
superfluous flesh?” There is in reality nothing to excite wonder 
in the employment of so common a turn of expression; but to a 
soul so guilty the most ordinary sentence seems heavy with 
ominous significance, and she hurries out her own less tactful 
repartee with needless treading on the heels of her cousin’s. 

“ And how many stone have you lost ?” 

Sir George looks bored. “Thank you, my dear; but we need 
not bandy civilities on the subject of our infirmities.” Then with 
a quick and determined return to amiability, “Come, let us hear 
all about poor Binning? He went yesterday?” 

“No; this morning.” 

“Poor chap! I should like to have shaken his hand again 
before he went. I tried to persuade this slug of a fellow to run 
down and see the last of him, but he pretended that he was afraid 
to leave me. I must tell you that his filial piety has become a 
most appalling nuisance, and that he is like nothing in the world 
but an old hen with one duckling.” 

“T proudly own to the ‘old hen,’ but I fail to see the duckling,” 
replies Rupert, with a pleasant slight smile. 

Formerly he would have been far too nervous to bandy jokes 
with his father, and they would have been stamped upon if he 
had; but the answering smile on the elder man’s grim sick face 
tells Lavinia upon how much happier terms son and father now 
are than in any previous period of their lives, She is the ribbon 
that ties their hearts together! She ! 

“Was he pretty fit? did he set off in good spirits?” asks Sir 
George, holding on as firmly to the Binning theme as if he knew 
that he was passionately desired to loose it. 

“Féodorovna did not stay.” 

“Féodorovna!” repeats he, with that snort of disgust with 
which he has never failed to salute Miss Prince’s name ever since 
the day of her storming his study. 

“Yes; she came here this morning.” 

“Whom did she come to console this time?” asks he, jeeringly. 
“You? Well,” in a changed and softened key, “I dare say she 
did not make such a bad shot! I dare say you had grown quite 
fond of the poor chap from having nursed him; one does get fond 
of one’s nurse, with the best intentions in the world to the con- 
trary,” with a grudgingly affectionate glance at Rupert. 

His son smiles again. (How enviable! how miraculous to have 
such a cheerful light heart !) 

“You are in a fine flow of conversation!” he says, laying his 
hand on the old man’s shoulder. “ But you know as well as I do 
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that you will have to pay dearly for it, if you do not take your 
usual rest before dinner. Your room is ready, and J am ready ; 
and you are ready, aren’t you?” 

There is authority mixed with the pleasant persuasiveness of 
the tone, and with a docility which would have filled Lavinia with 
amazement in any other circumstances, Sir George hoists himself 
out of his chair, and saying, with an appealing lift of his shaggy 
eyebrows, “See how I am bullied!” walks slowly but contentedly 
off on his son’s arm. 

Once again Rupert has come to Lavinia’s rescue. Once again, 
left behind, she feels the sense of relief coupled with a great fear. 
How has he known the exact moment at which the catechism was 
becoming unbearable to her? the exact moment at which to step 
in? She has a quarter of an hour in which to supply answers 
“to taste,” in cookery-book phrase, to this question, and at the 
end of that time she has the opportunity of putting it, if she feels 
so disposed, to the person to whom it refers; for he rejoins her. 

“T have left him; he will have a better chance of getting to 
sleep if he is alone. He is so excited that he will go on talking 
if he has any one to listen to him. I could not stop him.” 

“And yet you seem to haye wonderful power over him! I 
never saw such a change!” 

She has got behind a cane chair, and is tilting it up, with her 
hands clutching the gilt top. She ought not to let him see the 
sickly apprehension in her eyes; and yet if she does not, if she 
allows him to approach her, if he kisses her, and expects her to 
kiss him back, by what hair’s breadth will she be separated from 
the outcasts in the street? There is gross exaggeration in the 
idea, which is weighted by the offended purity of all her former 
life; yet there is truth too. But Rupert’s steps pause far short 
of her barrier, and there is neither a claiming of undoubted rights, 
neither enterprise nor even entreaty in his eyes. 

“Improvement, should you say?” he asks, with cool interest ; 
adding, “ How do you think he looks—better or worse than you 
expected ?” 

“ Better—worse!” she stammers, contradicting herself, quite 
put off her balance by the fraternal ease and matter-of-factness 
of his tone. It seems like a return to the blessed brotherly period, 
before they had been driven into exchanging the airy chains of 
their phantom engagement for the gyves and handcuffs of a real 
one. After all, he had been driven into it as much as she! 
There is balm in the thought. “I mean I cannot quite make 
up my mind. until he has settled down; he is certainly much 
thinner.” 
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“ Yes; his clothes hang a bit loose upon him.” 

Lavinia starts; imperceptibly, she hopes. Has Rupert given 
himself the word to use no phrase that does not bring Binning in 
very self before her? Binning’s clothes, too, hang loose upon 
him. Lest her start should not have been imperceptible, she 
covers it quickly with a remark. 

“ He seems in excellent spirits.” 

“Yes; but we all are that, aren’t we?” Hoe says it simply, 
and without any special observation of her to note its effect ; and 
yet once again, for the third time, that nameless suspicious fear 
of his having found her out lays its chilly fingers upon her. 
“Shall we walk off some of our exuberant cheerfulness? Do you 
feel inclined for a stroll? ” 

Her last “stroll” returns upon her memory with dizzying 
vividness, 

“Isn't the sun rather hot still?” 

“We shall not feel him in the woods, or in Rumsey Brake by 
the pool.” 

Her tilted chair—needless defence—falls on its fore legs with 
a sharp noise, dropped from her trembling grasp. 

“T do not think I feel woody or poolly.” 

“We will go along the high-road, then, the road to Sutton 
Rivers. There is always a good deal of traffic along that road— 
nice carts and steam-rollers and things!” 

A spice of the old light mockery flavours his tone, and she 
knows that he has read off like print the misgiving in her 
mind. If he has read that, how much more may he not have 
read too? 

The road chosen drops down the hill, and runs through the 
village. They pass the beautiful old farm that looks like a 
manor-house, with its bronzing walnut trees that wear their 
spring favours differently from most others; past schools and 
open cottage doors, Rupert greeting shirt-sleeved men with the 
familiarity born of a lifetime of nods, and Lavinia saluting 
matronly women with an intimacy sprung from maternity-bags. 
And as she goes, the village tragedies present themselves for 
competition with her own. Can that girl who has “ gone wrong,” 
and is sitting on her parents’ doorstep with her unfathered child 
upon her knees, feel a greater weight of remorse and shame than 
one kiss has crushed her under? Can the old widow whose last 
surviving son was carried off yesterday to the madhouse, feel a 
deeper, more irreparable sense of loss than hers? 

“Joe Perry was taken away to the asylum yesterday,” she says, 
imparting her lugubrious fact, though not the comparison for 
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which she has used it, to her companion. ‘ He became so violent 
that it was unavoidable. His mother, I believe, fought like a tiger 
to prevent it!” 

“Poor soul!” 

What fitter ejaculation can he make in answer to such a tale? 
and yet her diseased fancy instantly brings to mind that Binning 
had applied the same epithet to Féodoroyna! As they pass 
another cottage— 

“ Carter has gone on the drink again.” 

“Has he?” 

Yet a third. “Little Harry Brown has got double pneumonia ; 
the doctor does not think he can save him! He says he has no 
constitution.” 

“Ts it to bring down that exuberant cheerfulness of ours that 
we were talking of, that you are telling me all these catastrophes?” 
asks Rupert, rebelling at last. 

“Tt does seem rather hard to be greeted by such a list of 
casualties,” she answers, confused and confounded; “ but you see 
you have been away a good while—long enough for more than 
our usual average of disasters to happen.” 

“And is that all? Does little Harry Brown end the 
catalogue?” 

The question is a perfectly natural one, and put as naturally, 
yet it sets her trembling again. 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“If you remember any more, I would rather hear them.” 

To that she seems to think no answer needed. They are beyond 
the village now, and on that high-road whose sociability he had 
vaunted to her. For the time it seems less frequented than he 
had promised, the workmen having gone home, and no market- 
day enlivening it with uncertainly driving men and gaily-hatted 
girls, three on a seat, in returning market-carts. Their only 
companion is the Spring, in that gaudiest of her moments when 
she is about to lose herself in Summer, daring her elder sister to 
vie with her sheeted hawthorn, her “ golden chains,” her match- 
less output of leaf and blossom. And how blessedly different is 
each tree and shrub’s idea of spring! How various their method 
of expressing it! Some in odorous flower-bunches, some in green 
tassels, some in uniformity of colour, some in motley, their varying 
thoughts are diversely coloured, bronze and yellow, and dazzling 
gold-green. 

To pause a while seems almost a necessity, yet Lavinia shivers ; 
for Rupert has stopped and faced her, and there is no one in sight. 
Has he lured her hither with an assurance of publicity, only to 
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make his belated claim upon her? As before, he reads her fear, 
and answers it. 

“No!” he says, stepping back a couple of feet, yet still holding 
her at the disadvantage of commanding that full-face view which 
is so much less manageable a thing for the purpose of concealment 
than a profile; “do not be afraid: there is not the least cause for 
alarm! I only wanted to ask you if you are quite sure that little 
Harry Brown’s double pneumonia closes our casualty list?” 

Then she knows that he knows. 


(To be continued.) 












































Beata Deatrir. 


“No picture ever cost me so much pain in painting and I was at 
no time so conscious of being master of my art.” 

The portrait of the wife of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which is 
known as Beata Beatriz, is not only a typical illustration of his 
artistic methods, it is also a key to the workings of his literary 
genius and a compendium of his heart-history. 

That Rossetti should have possessed a natural affinity with 
Dante is in no way surprising. Much of his father’s life was 
passed in worship before the shrine of the great Florentine, and 
though at first the sight of the ponderous volumes over which 
the scholar continually pored was a weariness to his children, 
they all, but especially the poet’s namesake, lived to feel his 
spirit stirring in their blood. To read Dante’s works, to translate 
them, to select subjects from them for his pictures, to let their 
mystical ideas flow through the productions of his brush and of 
his pen—all this was no more than might have been expected 
from one brought up like Rossetti; one, moreover, three-fourths 
of whose blood was Italian and whose mind was cast in the vein 
of mediwval mysticism. } 

But that Rossetti should have chosen for the picture in which 
he enshrined the lost love of his life, the name of Beata Beatrix, 
shows that this was no ordinary interest, but that in some 
mysterious fashion he identified himself with the poet; that 
Dante's joy and Dante’s sorrow lived again in his own breast, 
and that the divine Beatrice was for him reincarnated in the 
form of Elizabeth Siddal. 

Well-known as the picture is to all frequenters of the National 
Gallery, it is not altogether easy of comprehension; but Rossetti 
has left us in plain and unmistakable language a record of what 
he intended it to convey. 














“The picture,” he says, “illustrates the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ embodying the 
death of Beatrice as treated in that work. It is not intended at all to 
represent death, but to render it under the sembance of a trance, in which 
Beatrice, seated at a buleony overluoking the city, is suddenly wrapt from 
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earth to Heaven. You will remember how Dante dwells on the desolation 
of the city in connection with the incident of her death, and for this 
reason I have introduced it as my background, and made the figures of 
Death and Love passing through the street and gazing ominously on one 
another, conscious of the event; while the bird, a messenger of death, 
drops the poppy between the hands of Beatrice. She, through her shut 
lids, is conscious of a new world, as expressed in the last words of the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ that blessed Beatrice, who now gazeth continually on His 
countenance who is blessed throughout all ages.” 


Each detail of the picture carries out with wonderful complete- 
ness this idea of immortality; the halo round the head of the 
bird shows that though it is a messenger of death, death in this 
case is but another name for life; the gleam that falls upon the 
dial is a sign that though the tale of her days is told, the blessed 
Beatrice has passed, not into darkness, but into the full light 
of an eternal day; and the glory that encircles the figure of Love 
tells us that, though Death may cast his shadow, Love still reigns 
triumphant. 

There is something strangely significant in the fact that from 
his earliest period of production, Rossetti’s thoughts turned instinc- 
tively to the idea of Love triumphant over Death. ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ written when he was only nineteen years of age, is the 
quintessence of his whole poetical genius, and in it we find two 
notes predominating—separation, and the yearning for reunion. 


“T saw,” says Rossetti, “that in the ‘ Raven,’ Poe had done the utmost 
it was possible to do with the grief of the lover on earth, and so I deter- 
mined to reverse the conditions and give utterance to the yearning of the 
loved one in Heaven.” 


“T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said, 
“Have I not prayed in Heaven? On earth 
Lord, Lord has he not prayed? 
Are not two pray’rs a perfect strength 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


“When round his head the aureole clings 
And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 
As unto a stream we will step down 
And bathe there in God’s sight.” 


* * * * * 


“She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild— 

* All this is when he comes.’ She ceased, 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight, 
Her eyes prayed and she smiled. 
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“(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) ” 







































Yet even here, in spite of Rossetti’s determination to avoid the 
grief of the lover upon earth, the cry of human desolation wells 
out in passionate utterances that pierce the mystical strain from 
within the “ rampart of God’s house.” 


“Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers, 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 
Albeit to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 








(“To one it is ten years of years. 
Yet now and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me, her hair 
Fell all about my face... 
Nothing—the autumn full of leaves, 
The whole year sets apace! ”) 


In ‘The Portrait,’ written at about the same time as ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,’ we find the same idea of separation. 


“This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
I gaze until she seems to stir, 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart; 
And yet the earth is over her. 





“ Alas! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison depths more rude, 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
Yet only this, of Love’s whole prize 
Remains, save what in mournful guise, 
Takes counsel with my soul alone, 
Save what is secret and unknown, 
Below the earth, above the skies.” / 


This foreboding of separation was to be only too surely fulfilled 
in Rossetti’s own story, but we must not suppose that the day of 
his wife’s death marks the first moment at which he awoke to its 
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realisation. All through his long courtship and through every 
hour of his married life, the glow of his happiness was dimmed 
by a dark cloud of apprehension. The state of Miss Siddal’s 
health was such as to rouse the gravest fears on her behalf, and 
his letters to his mother, his brother, and his friends are full 
of the gloomiest forebodings. 

It was during the ten years preceding his marriage that he 
translated his selections from the Early Italian Poets, which, 
together with the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ were published in 1861. ‘ What- 
ever is mine in this book is inscribed to my wife,” was the dedica- 
tion that he prefixed to it, and it is little wonder that his 
rendering of Dante’s laments for Beatrice should have been so 
felicitous, since the anguish of his own heart guided him to their 
meaning. 

“Death, have some pity then for all the ill 
Which cannot choose but happen if she die, 
And which will be the sorest ever known. 
Slacken the string, if so it be thy will 
That the sharp arrow leave it not, thereby 
Sparing her life, which if it flies is flown. 

O Death, for God’s sake, be some pity shown, 
Restrain within thyself, even at its height, 

The cruel wrath which moveth thee to smite 
Her in whom God hath set so much of grace, 
Show now some ruth if ’tis a thing thou hast!” 


Again, in that exquisite episode of Dante’s Dream, his treatment 
of which on canvas drew the enthusiastic exclamation from Sir 
Noel Paton—“ I was dumb-founded by its beauty ; the memory 
of such a picture is like the memory of sublime and perfect music, 
it makes anyone who fully feels it—silent,”’— 


“The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other; 
And birds dropped at mid-flight out of the sky, 
And earth shook suddenly. 
And I was ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who asked of me—Hast thou not heard it said, 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead! 
Then lifting up mine eyes as the tears came, 
I saw the angels like a rain of manna 
In a long flight flying back Heavenward, 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 
After the which they went and said Hosanna! 
And if they had said more you should have heard. 
Then Love said, Now shall ali things be made clear; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies! 
These wildering phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead, 
YOL, OXXVI. 
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Even as I there was led, 
Her ladies with a veil were covering her, 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’” 


And what then was this Elizabeth Siddal, who in Rossetti’s 
mind was identified with the “Beata Beatrix” of immortal 
memory? The daughter of a Sheffield cutler, herself a milliner’s 
assistant, she had that strange kinship with all things beautiful, 
which lifts the soul that possesses it out of the prosaic atmo- 
sphere of ordinary life. 

Her first introduction to Rossetti’s friend, Walter Deverell, is 
thus described by Arthur Hughes :— 


“ Deverell accompanied his mother one day to a milliner’s. Through 
an open door he saw a girl working with her needle ; he got his mother to 
ask her to sit to him. She was the future Mrs. Rossetti; Millais painted 
her for his Ophelia—wonderfully like her. She was tall and slender, with 
red coppery hair and bright consumptive complexion, though in those 
early years she had no striking signs of ill-health. She was exceedingly 
quiet, speaking very little. She had read Tennyson, having first come to 
know something about him by finding one or two of his poems on a piece 
of paper which she had brought home to her mother wrapped round a pat 
of butter.” 

Many a young girl has doubtless found a few lines of Tennyson 
wrapped round a pat of butter, or some equally common house- 
hold necessity, but to recognise the lines as the utterances of an 
elect spirit requires that the finder shall be also one of the elect. 

By W. M. Rossetti we are told that she was “ tall and finely 
formed, with a lofty neck and regular yet somewhat uncommon 
features, greenish blue unsparkling eyes, large perfect eyelids, 
brilliant complexion and a lavish wealth of coppery golden hair.” 
Perhaps the following entry in Madox Brown’s Diary conveys 
the most vivid impression of the weird charm that she possessed 
in such abundant measure. 


“Oct. 6, 1854. Called on D. Rossetti. Saw Miss Siddal, looking thinner 
and more death-like and more beautiful and more ragged than ever. A 
real artist, a woman without a parallel for many a long, long year!” 


In these last words lies the secret of her abiding influence over 
her lover—“ A woman without a parallel”—one of those strange 
“sports” with which Nature delights occasionally to enchant and 
to mystify the sons of men. No laws of heredity or of evolution 
can account for such phenomena; they appear upon earth and 
too soon they disappear; but the impression that they leave 
behind them is indelible. 


A yery short acquaintance proved to Rossetti that the artistic 
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faculty was strongly existent in the beautiful model, and his offer 
of tuition brought them into closer companionship, which soon 
resulted in an engagement. Rossetti’s estimation of her powers 
might perhaps be deemed exaggerated if it were not for Ruskin’s 
corroboration. That the great critic treated her to much plain 
speaking is only to say that he was Ruskin; “ you are a conceited 
monkey,” he writes to her, “thinking your pictures right when 
I tell you positively they are wrong. What do you know about 
the matter, I should like to know?” But on the other hand, he 
agreed to buy all her work at a fixed rate of £150 a year, thereby 
securing to her the means of continuing her studies, and we 
find Rossetti, with the same generous delight that Browning was 
wont to show at any praise of his “ lyric love,” writing to William 
Allingham :— 

“ About a week ago, Ruskin saw and bought on the spot every scrap of 
design hitherto produced by Miss Siddal. He declared that they were far 


better than mine, or almost anyone’s, and seemed quite wild with delight 
at getting them.” 


The union of these two artists was, like that of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, one of perfect love as well as of 
perfect sympathy; but over both the shadow of ill-health hung 
like a pall. On the 13th of April, 1860, Rossetti writes to his 
mother—the most constant and intimate of all his friends— 


“TI write this word to say that Lizzie and I are going to be married at 
last, in as few days as possible. .. . The constantly failing state of her 
health is a terrible anxiety indeed, but I must stiJl hope for the best, and 
am at any rate in a better position to take the step as regards money and 
prospects than I have ever been before.” 


The wedding took place at St. Clement’s, Hastings, on the 23rd 
of May, 1860, after many doubts on Rossetti’s part whether the 
bride would be able to bear the cold of the church, and whether 
it might not be wiser to procure a special licence. Two years of 
happiness followed, and then came the tragedy which cut 
Rossetti’s life in two and turned his light into darkness: his wife 
succumbed to an overdose of laudanum, taken to cure neuralgic 
pains, and in the first frenzy of his grief, he laid his poems beside 
her in the coffin, telling her that they were hers and hers alone, 
and that they should go down with her to the grave. 

But in those poems Rossetti had written that which the world 
would not willingly let die, and after lying for seven years on the 
silent heart of her who had inspired thom, he yielded to the 
importunities of his friends, and permission was obtained from 
the Home Secretary for their recovery. The incident, extrava- 
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gant as if may appear to some, is but another proof of the sway 
which this “ woman without parallel” exercised over her lover, 
not only in life but in death. To him she was not only the 
object of love, she was the embodiment of love itself; she was 
not only beautiful, but beauty personified; not only his sym- 
pathetic and inspiring companion, but the source of all inspira- 
tion, the Key with which he unlocked the mysteries of earth and 
Heaven. She was to him, to put it in one word, a Beatrice. 

In the picture called Sibylla Palmifera, Rossetti puts upon 
canvas his idea of the spiritual beauty of the world, a beauty, as 
he tells us in the sonnet, which can be expressed “ by sea, or sky, 
or woman,” and which was for him expressed in the woman whom 
he loved. 

“Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned, and theugh her gaze struck awe 
I drew it in as simply as my breath. 
Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee—which can draw 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 
The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 
This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still—long known to thee 
By flying hair in fluttering hem—the beat 
Follcwing her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days!” 

Love stands for different things to different men; its signifi- 
cance may indeed be as varied as the human race itself; to 
Rossetti it was the interpretation of life and the revelation of the 
divine, it transcended passion and transfigured sorrow. The 
mystical tale, ‘Hand and Soul,’ which first saw the light in the 
“Germ,” deluded many people into the belief that it dealt with 
the work of a real artist, one lady even going so far as to tell 
Rossetti that she well remembered the picture described under 
the name of the Figura Mistica, in the galleries of the Pitti 
Palace! But though picture and painter were alike imaginary, 
the tale is so far authentic that in the person of Chiaro dell’ 
Erma of Arezzo, we learn much of the spiritual history of Dante 
Rossetti. 

“The extreme longing after a visible embodiment of his thoughts 
strengthened as his years increased, more even than his sinews and the 
blood of his life, until he would feel faint in sunsets and at the sight of 
stately persons. At times when he could not paint he would sit for hours 
in the thought of all the greatness the world had known from of old, 
until he was weak with yearning, like one who gazes upon a path of stars,” 
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Such passages as these let us into the secret heart of the man 
who penned them, and in the crowning point of Chiaro’s history, 
we find a prophecy of his creator’s future. 

One day, sitting at his window wrapt in thought, Chiaro 
suddenly beholds a woman in his room, 


“clad to the hands and feet with a green and grey raiment, and as he 
looked at her it seemed to him that the first thoughts he had ever known 
were given him from her eyes, and he knew her hair to be the golden veil 
through which he had beheld his dreams.” 


It is true that Love is not the name by which this angel- 
visitant is called here; to Chiaro she is the image of his own soul ; 
but to Rossetti the soul of his life was love, and love, for him, was 
personified in the woman who quieted his sleep with her voice and 
satisfied his being with her presence. 

The description of Chiaro’s state before the vision came to him 
might well be applied to Rossetti’s after he was left desolate: 
“weak and haggard, he felt like one just come out of a dusk 
hollow country, bewildered with echoes,” and yet it is true to say 
that the presence of the loved one was with him to the end. For 
him no “ Donna della Finestra” looked down to soothe his grief, 
as once to Dante mourning his beloved lady. To the last days of 
his life Rossetti might have used the reply which was made by 
Dante to the “people of importance” who broke in upon his 
attempt to paint the features that he loved. 


“On that day which fulfilled a year since my Lady had been made of the 
citizens of eternal life, I sat in a place apart, where remembering me of 
her, I was drawing an angel upon certain tablets. And as I drew I 
turned my eyes and saw beside me persons to whom it was fitting to give 
honour, and who were looking at what I did; also, as it was told me 
afterwards, they had been there a long while before I perceived them. 
Perceiving whom, I arose, and saluting them said, “ Another was present 
with me.” 


This incident impressed itself so vividly upon Rossetti’s imagi- 
nation, that he chose it for his first illustration from the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,’ making a pen and ink study for it in the year 1849, and 
executing it in water-colours in 1853, 

Without closely studying the subjects of Rossetti’s pictures it 
is impossible to realise how entirely the personality of Beatrice 
dominated his thoughts; the Arthurian legends had a strong 
attraction for him, Helen, Desdemona, Joan of Arc, and other 
heroines of history or romance are found from time to time upon 
his canvas, but Beatrice inspires his brush throughout the whole 
of his artistic career, a statement which may be proved by a 
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glance at the list of the various studies and pictures in which she 
appears. 


1849. First Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice, Pen and ink. 
» 11 Saluto di Beatrice. Pen and ink. 
1851. Beatrice denying Dante her Salutation. Water colour. 
1852. Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in the Purgatorio. Water colour. 
1853. Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice. Water colour. 
1855. Dante’s Dream at the Death of Beatrice. Water colour. 
1859. Beata Beatrix, Crayon study. 
» Dante and Beatrice. Oil. 
1863. Beata Beatrix. Oil. 
1864, Dante meeting Beatrice in Paradise. Water colour. 
1865. Dante’s Dream. Crayon study. 
1868. La donna della Finestra. Orayon study. 
» Female head for Dante’s Dream. Orayon study. 
1869. La donna della Finestra. Orayon study. 
» Beata Beatrix. Orayon replica. 
1870. Dante’s Dream. Oil. 
1871. Beata Beatrix. Water colour replica. 
»» The Dead Beatrice. Crayon study. 
1872. Beata Beatrix. Oil replica. 
” Crayon replica. 
» The Salutation of Beatrice. Water colour. 
1873. Study of a Lady for Dante’s Dream. Crayon. 
1874. Study for Dante’s Dream. Crayon. ) 
1875. Studies for Dante’s Dream. Crayon. 
» Studies for Dante’s Awakening. Crayon. 
1878. Dante’s Dream, with double predella. Oil replica. 
1879. Study for La Donna della Finestra. Pen and ink. 
»» a Donna della Finestra, Oil. 
» Beatrice. Oil. 
1880. Beata Beatrix. Oil replica. 
1881. The Salutation of Beatrice. Oil. 
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Other pictures might be added which draw their inspiration 
from Dante’s life and works, such as Paola and Francesca, or 
Giotto Painting the Portrait of Dante, but as they are not 
directly connected with Beatrice they are not included here. It 
would be difficult to match this absorption in one subject from 
the works of any other painter, and it makes it hard to realise 
that Rossetti had never visited the scenes on which his thoughts 
were £0 continually set. 

But Italian as he was by birth and by nature, he had never \ 
watched the yellow Arno washing the palace walls of Florence, he 
had never seen the glow of the sunshine on the white colonnades 
and pillared loggias that he loved to paint; for him the grey- 
green of the olive and the dark pointing finger of the cypress 
existed only in imagination. His feet had never trodden the 
narrow Via Dante Alighieri, nor lingered in the little Piazetta di 
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San Martino that he might look upon the church in which the 
poet pledged his troth to Gemma Donati; he had never entered 
the palace of Folco Portinari, father of Beatrice, nor hidden in 
the Nicchia di Dante and fancied himself the eager-hearted boy 
waiting in the cortile for the sight of the little maiden of his 
dreams. 

And yet to how many who have seen these things with their 
bodily eyes, has been denied that supreme gift of insight 
by which Rossetti divined the very soul of him who was 


“Of Florence and of Beatrice 
Servant and singer from of old.” 


His nature was so marvellously attuned to that of the elder poet, 
that the echoes of Dantis utterances could set his heart-strings 
vibrating even though centuries of time divided them the one 
from the other. 

That this affinity was fully recognised by him is proved by the 
sonnet known as “Dantis Tenebre” in which he invokes the 


memory of his father: 


“ And didst thou know indeed, when at the font 
Together with thy name thou gav’st me his, 
That also on thy son must Beatrice 
Decline her eyes according to her wont, 
Accepting me to be of those who haunt 
The vale of magical dark mysteries, 

Where to the hills her poet’s foot-track lies 

And wisdom’s living fountain to his chaunt 
Trembles in music? This is that steep land 
Where he who holds his journey stands at gaze 
Tow’rd sunset, when the clouds like a new height 
Seem piled to climb. These things I understand: 
For here, where day still soothes my lifted face, 
On thy bowed head, my father, fell the night.” 


The “ vale of magical dark mysteries” was the true home of 
Rossetti’s spirit. There are some men who need no Goloshes 
of Fortune to carry them out of the surroundings of every-day 
life ; Rossetti could not alter the fact that he was born in the 
nineteenth century, he could not discard modern dress, nor 
forswear the railway, the telegraph and the penny post, and yet 
in spite of these obstinate circumstances he managed to steep 
himself in the spirit of mediwvalism. To enter his house in 
Chelsea, we are told, was to take a sudden step into the past; the 
dusty windows allowed gloom to reign supreme, and amid the 
obscurity of its rooms and corridors, unwonted objects struck 
upon the eye—brass censers, gargoyles, cups and lamps of strange 
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form and workmanship. In this house of bygone fancies he lived 
and worked, rarely leaving it, and shutting its doors against all 
but his most intimate friends. In spite of his connection with 
the reforming pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, he was in no sense a 
teacher; he deafened his ears to the march of events, caring 
neither for the political movements of his day nor for the 
revolutionary discoveries of Science. 

Such was not Dante’s temperament; he did not, it is true, like 
Petrarch, herald the advance of the New Learning; but in all 
the affairs of his own day he took an active and an eager part. 
Captain, ambassador, and conspirator, his life was filled with the 
stir of human interest, and when the stern decree of banishment 
drove him forth from the beloved city, he longed, with the zeal 
of a true reformer, to see her return into the paths of peace : 


“Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart, 
That still on Florence strove to bring 
God’s fire as a burnt-offering. 
* * * * * * 
“Such this Republic! not the maid 
He yearned for; she who yet should stand 
With Heaven's accepted hand in hand, 
Invulnerable and unbetray’d: 
To whom, even as to God, should be 
Obeisance one with liberty.” 


Had Rossetti stood in Dante’s place he would have suffered 
no banishment, for he would have shut himeelf up with his love 
and his lyre and allowed Florence to go her own way and fulfil 
her own fate. Dante’s gaze was fixed upon the present, Rossetti’s 
on the past, but because he thus looked behind him and not 
around he was fitted, as no other man has ever been, to interpret 
with his brush and with his pen one of the mightiest personalities 
of the world. 

Yet Rorsetti is no mere echo; talent echoes, but genius 
interprets, and in interpreting creates new beauties of its own. 

“A mystic by temperament and right of birth,” says Lord Leighton, 
“and steeped in the Italian literature of the mystic age, his work in 
painting and poetry are filled with a peculiar fascination and fervour 
which attracted to him from those who enjoyed his intimacy a rare degree 
of admiring devotion.” 

“Fascination and fervour” are the right words to apply to his 
work. His life was lived in the unseen, and every expression 
of his thoughts, on canvas or on paper, was an attempt to make 
visible these things which most men dream of but few men see. 
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The fascination which the “ vaporous unaccountable dreamworld” 
throws upon his work, is no forlorn and hollow spell, it is 
irradiated with the fervour of a glowing spirit that turned its 
very loss to gain. 

Loss! The word rings through Rossetti’s life like a funeral 
knell, yet is it for vs blind mortals to wish it otherwise? May 
we not rather say, looking upon the lives of earth’s seers and 
singers that their losses were ordained for the good of the world? 


“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


If Shelley had not dashed himself against the fundamental laws 
of society, if Keats had not been marked down for disappointed 
hope and early death, if Tennyson had not lost the friend of his 
heart and been separated for ten desolate years from the love 
of his life, if Browning had not experienced the pangs of an 
intense affection passing slowly but surely into bereavement, 
if Thackeray had not endured the long anguish of a living sorrow, 
if Charlotte Bronté had not been plunged into the depths of grief 
by the excesses of her brother and the sufferings of her sisters, 
if George Eliot had not eaten out her heart in a proudly borne 
struggle with convention, if Dante had settled down for life on 
the banks of the sunlit Arno with no political troubles to drive 
him into exile and with Beatrice, instead of the prosaic Gemma, 
for his wife, if Rossetti’s love had been wholly fortunate and his 
Beata Beatrix had not faded from his arms—we might have had 
other works from them, no doubt, but not those which have made 
their names immortal ! 

For Rossetti, as for Dante, the fever-fret of life is hushed and 
ended; over both graves the sea-wind sweeps, on their deaf ears 
falls the throb and moan of the breaking waves; Dante lies in 
the solitude 


“Of the pine forest and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood.” 


Rossetti in the peaceful little churchyard of Birchington on-Sea. 
Both suffered, both turned their sufferings into divine gifts for 
their fellow men, and both have passed 


“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


Our thoughts may follow them no farther; yet poring once 
more over Dante’s meeting with Virgil upon the “ lonely steep,” 
we are not perhaps altogether at fault if we read into the words 
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the recognition by Dante Gabriel Rossetti of the poet whom he 
had followed so faithfully and so long : 


“Glory and light of ajl the tuneful train! 
May it avail me that I long with zeal 
Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 
Have conn’d it o’er. My Master, thou, and guide!” 


Mary Braprorp WHITING. 





























The Dance on the Beefsteak. 


By E. F. BENSON. 


Tus Midsummer day, the early hours of which were so calm and 
normal, has ended in storm and hurly-burly. Only this morning . 
the general outlook was as unclouded as is now the velvet blue of 
the star-scattered Italian sky, but how tempestuous has been the 
change in our interior zenith! Nature, unsympathetic, indif- 
ferent, still holds on her great unrufiled courses, the stars wheel, 
the north wind blows lightly from across the gulf, the little 
ripples scatter themselves in lines of phosphorescent flame, Naples 
lies, a necklace of light on the edge of the sea, and the loveliness 
of the Southern night is undiminished. But Mrs. Machellar has 
danced on the beefsteak, and she has dismissed Seraphina. 

To the dweller in cities or other light-minded and populous 
places this may appear but a thin and insignificant tragedy, 
worthy, if indeed worthy of that, of no more than the scoffing 
laugh of a passer-by. But such do not know Mrs. Machellar, nor 
Seraphina, nor life in Capri. For in Capri as a rule nothing 
happens—certainly nothing unpleasant—our lives are as level 
and uneventful as those in immortal Thrums, and it will, I am 
afraid, be impossible to give to any but the most imaginative 
reader an adequate idea of the amazing nature of the catastrophe. 
It will be necessary in any case to recount in brief the events of 
the last twenty-four hours. 

Yesterday afternoon we were all en féte, for Mrs. Machellar 
gave a party for two reasons, either of which would have been 
adequate alone. The first was that the engagement of Seraphina 
her cook to Antonio her man-servant was definitely sanctioned by 
her, and so made food for public rejoicing; the second that 
Seraphina had been with her as cook for an entire year. Now in 
Capri servants do not, as a rule, stop with Mrs. Machellar more 
than a few weeks. Then they leave. There is no dissatisfaction 
expressed and no public quarrel. They just lose their nerve and 
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leave. But the days had added themselves into weeks, and the 
weeks into months, and before any of us knew where we were, 
Seraphina had been a year with Mrs. Machellar. Hence the 
party. 

There were in fact two parties, for Seraphina and Antonio 
entertained their friends in the kitchen, while Mrs. Machellar 
received on the house-roof. She is an immense Scotchwoman 
with the broadest accent, and feels the heat acutely. Con- 
sequently when one received an invitation for four o’clock on an 
afternoon in the middle of June, it was clear that she must have 
a real desire to celebrate the event. 

The Duchess of Capri—to her more intimate friends, Bianca— 
came with me by special invitation. Her grace is a huge white 
Campagna sheep-dog, so tall that she can, when sitting down, put 
her chin over an ordinary dining-room table, and eat your bread 
when you are not looking. At rest she resembles a large rug 
(and as such is not infrequently trodden on), and when in motion 
nothing that I have ever seen. Her sole method of progression 
is a trot; she never walks, and she cannot gallop, but the trot 
varies from a pace so surprisingly slow that she appears only to 
be marking time, to that of the passage of an express train. The 
other day she was investigating interesting smells in the piazza, 
when out for a walk with me, and so got left behind. I did not 
miss her till I was some half mile away, and looking round saw a 
distant white speck where the road leaves the town. I whistled 
shrilly on my fingers, and without appreciable interval she was 
with me. She belongs not, alas, to me, but to an American, who 
has left the enchanted island for the summer, unless perhaps it is 
more just to say that he belongs to her. Her tastes are being 
combed, cheese and dancing. 

This latter I discovered by a happy accident. For the first 
afternoon that she was with me she was very sorrowful, and 
though I ran up the Stars and Stripes on the flagstaff, instead of 
the Union Jack, wondering if this would give her the thrill of 
home, she remained dispirited. But shortly before going to bed, 
hoping in some vague way to cheer her, and being myself futile, 
I danced round her, snapping my fingers. The effect was magical. 
The rug shuffled swiftly to its feet, and began gambolling. She 
jumped in the air, she turned briskly round and round, she took 
little leaps with her head down like a bucking pony, she upset a 
small table on which was standing an open tin of biscuits, and 
scarcely pausing to sweep up the greater part with her tongue 
she lurched heavily into an oleander-tub on the verandah, 
snapping the shrub off short. And when, about ten minutes 
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later, I sank into a chair breathless and exhausted, the Duchess 
was herself again. Only once when passing her old home did 
she show any desire to remain there, and even then I had but to 
execute two fantastic steps down the path, when she gave a sort 
of choking cry, her apology for a bark, and came after me 
behaving like a rocking-horse. 

So Bianca and I went up the steep path to Mrs. Machellar’s 
shortly after four yesterday afternoon. There was already a 
tarantella going on in the kitchen—Seraphina is a notable dancer 
—and Bianca brightened up. She said, “This is the place for 
me,” and brushing rudely by me trotted down the backstairs and 
I saw her no more. So I went alone to the house-roof. 

“ All Capri” was there, perspiring under an Oriental awning, 
which Mrs, Machellar had put up for the shelter of her guests. 
It seemed calculated to concentrate the heat of the sun, and 
exclude all air. The German doctor, who had not left the island, 
even to go to Naples, for nine years, was talking excellent 
“Caprese” toa Swedish painter, the mysterious Russian widow 
who plays picquet every evening with her man cook was chattering 
voluble French to a circle of mixed nationality, and Mrs. Machellar, 
resplendent in tartan, was treating bewildered listeners to the 
Peebles speech. The ices had transformed themselves into a 
delicious fruit-cream, and the sugar was melting like tallow off 
the cakes. We indulged in the usual topics, the impossibility of 
leaving Capri that summer, the promise of a fine vintage, the 
apocryphal shark three metres long, whose dorsal fin had appeared 
only a few yards from the shore of the Bagno Tiberio, the 
iniquity of servants in general, and the conspicuous virtue of 
Seraphina. 

Things improved with the advent of the other party from the 
kitchen. The impeccable Seraphina led the way with her pro- 
messo in a state of high hilarity, and all the servants of all the 
guests and a few dozen of Seraphina’s cousins brought up the 
rear, This naturally led to our splitting off into domestic groups, 
and Francesco sat by me and told me why nobody went to mass 
on the day of St. John the Baptist. But on my other side was 
Seraphina discussing ¢rousseaw with her mistress, and the nervous 
convincing Italian of Mrs. Machellar let me give only half an ear 
to the story of San Giovanni. However, Francesco could tell me 
about it again to-morrow, and when the discussion about the 
trousseau was over (I had gathered several plums, wn tartano da 
Edinborgo being a fine one) I left. 

Next morning I had a crisis of affairs. In Capri, if one has 
anything whatever that must be done, it, like the grasshopper, 
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becomes a burden. But I had several things that must be done, 
and I was at my wit’s end. In the first place breakfast was ready 
before I was out of bed and I therefore had to postpone shaving 
till afterwards. This alone would have made a troublesome 
morning, but this was far from all. On coming down I found two 
letters that had to be answered, one (and I was sorry for my sins) 
containing an uncorrected proof, and while I was still prostrate 
from the blow Francesco came in with household accounts. 
These, for the sake of morality, I make it a rule to check 
(Francesco’s addition is always right, mine always wrong), and 
thus it stood to reason that I should not be able to start down to 
the sea to bathe till nearly eleven. However, “no Briton’s to be 
baulked,” and I marched manfully across the thirsty desert of 
affairs. 

An hour in the sea and the consciousness of duty done restored 
equanimity, and when after lunch Francesco brought me coffee 
on to the verandah and seemed disposed to linger, I remembered 
the half-heard story of San Giovanni. 

“Tell it me again,” I said, and Francesco told it. 

“The signor must know,” he said, “that in Italy there are 
many unbaptised children, and if San Giovanni came to earth 
like the other saints, on his name-day, he would be most angry 
at such neglect, and burn up the earth with fire. God knows 
this, and, being unwilling that we should all suffer, he sends 
San Giovanni to sleep the day before his name-day, so that he 
sleeps for eight days. Then when he wakes up he says to God, 
‘Is not my name-day yet?’ And God replies, ‘O San Giovanni, 
you have been to sleep, and your name-day is over while you slept. 
It will not come again for another year.’ Thus it is that we do 
not go to mass on the day of San Giovanni, for where is the use 
if he be asleep? But the priests say—Ah! has not the Signor 
heard the news?” he broke off suddenly and excitedly. 

“News! I have heard no news.” 

“The Signora Machellar has danced on her beefsteak, and 
Seraphina is dismissed. So when will she marry Antonio?” 

Now the two things a Southern Italian loves are telling a 
story and causing a sensation, And it was with the most 
exquisite enjoyment that Francesco continued : 

“The market boat came in from Naples this morning,” he said, 
“and on it was a fine beefsteak for the Signora. Salvatore took 
it up, and it so was that both the Signora and Seraphina were on 
the house-roof when he came, and the Signora was ordering 
dinner. And it seems she was angry, so said Salvatore, at the 
cost of the cream-ice yesterday. So he brought it up there, and 
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the Signora smelt it, and said it was not food for dogs. And 
Salvatore—you know he is a sharp fellow—he replied ‘Indeed 
it is not food for dogs,’ meaning thereby Y 

“ Yes, I understand,” I interrupted. 

Francesco was getting gesticulative, and he went on with the 
fire of a prophet. 

“Then gave the Signora the beefsteak to Seraphina,” he cried, 
“and said ‘Smell it thou also.’ And Seraphina having smelt it, 
said, ‘Signora, it seems to me very good.’ At that the Signora 
turned on her like one goaded and cried—‘ Thou too art in the 
plot to cheat me! To-day thou art no more my cook; and as 
for the beefsteak—ecco!’ And she threw it down, and danced 
upon it with both feet together, so that the roof trembled. Also 
she said many strange words in her own tongue.” 

And Francesco, like a true artist, did not linger after making 
his point, but turned on his heel, resisting even the temptation 
to talk it all over, and went into the house. 

Here was a bolt from the blue! The summer had begun, there 
would be no fresh visitors to Capri till the winter, and Seraphina 
would be out of place all these months. Both Antonio and she 
came of large and struggling families and neither had houses of 
their own, for they were both servants at Mrs. Machellar’s and 
would live there, but now how terribly was everything ungeared ! 
Antonio’s wages would not keep them both, if Seraphina was out 
of place and had to pay for board and lodging with another family, 
and who knew whether Mrs, Machellar’s wrath would not spread 
like a devouring flood, and overwhelm Antonio also? Nothing 
was more likely, for I remember how on the dismissal of Mrs. 
Machellar’s last cook, her washing had been withdrawn from its 
manipulator, simply because she was the cook’s cousin by marriage. 
How then should Seraphina’s promesso escape? Already the 
smell of the marriage bake-meats was in the air: they were like 
to eat them with a sauce of sorrow. To attempt to interfere or 
to reason with Mrs. Machellar was out of the question. Her 
nose would go in the air, and she would say “ Hoots!” Those 
who had heard Mrs. Machellar say “ Hoots” seriously, knew what 
fear was. 

‘Two days have passed since that terrible dance of death on the 
house-roof, two days of paralysed inaction. There was of course 
no other subject in the mouth of the folk, and grave groups 
formed and reformed in the piazza and at Morgano’s, and looked 
at the question this way and that like impotent conspirators 
wanting a plan of action. I happened to be sitting at a café 
myself on the first evening, and we were shaking our heads over 
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it all, when Mrs. Machellar herself came snorting and dominating 
round the corner. Like children we shrank into silence. She 
looked at us a moment with a smile of freezing contempt, and 
singling me out, hissed in a voice of doom, “I ken fine what the 
hale clamjamfry of ye is talkin’ about.” And without pausing 
for a reply this disconcerting lady swept on her course. But 
only an hour ago, as I came up from the town to dinner, I took 
the higher road which leads by the Casa Machellar. Two figures 
were on the house-roof. There was no mistaking the one, but 
I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw that the other was 
Seraphina. A murmur of amicable sound came from above, and 
at my own door Francesco met me with a face of morning. 

“The Signora has sent for Seraphina!” he cried. “Through 
your telescope, Signor, I saw them kissing and kissing on the 
house-roof.” 



































fyunting the Rorgual. 


AxovT nine o'clock, on a dull evening in the middle of August, 
we steamed out of the mouth of Isafjord, the greatest of the fjords 
indenting the north-west promontory of Iceland, and set our 
course northwards. It bad been a brilliant day, and we had 
looked forward to a glorious sunset; but now the tumbling sea 
was dull grey with the damp mist that grew denser over its 
surface, and only the tops of the barren hills behind us told by 
their cold purple hue of the sun’s presence on the horizon ahead. 

The little Kveldulf bounded along bravely, her scuppers under 
water turn about, her narrow deck washed at frequent intervals, 
and her black funnel protesting sibilantly at the showers of spray 
occasionally thrown against it. Ninety feet long, low in the 
water, and capable of doing her dozen knots, this whaler may be 
taken as a type of the many employed off the coasts of Iceland, the 
Faroes, Northern Norway, and Russia. Norwegian built and 
owned, as are nearly all the steamers engaged in rorqual hunting, 
the Kveldulf was manned by a gunner who was also skipper, and 
a crew of ten—all fine healthy fellows, kindly and hospitable. 

After an hour, spent chiefly in dodging the spray, in the high 
steering-box, I beat a retreat to the cabin, a tiny compartment 
at the stern fitted with bunks and benches, a triangular table in 
the centre, and a stove which the mate set roaring so vigorously 
that for five minutes I felt as if I were beginning a Turkish bath, 
Later on I learned to appreciate that stove. ‘lhe lamp was lit; 
the captain, who did not speak much English, produced a pack of 
cards, and played “ Patience”; the mate and the chief engineer 
set their pipes going, and, between them, answered some of my 
many questions. 

The hunting from the Iceland stations begins in April and ends 
with August, so that I had practically come in at the finish—if 
not too late, as the mate hinted, to see a kill. Yet a couple of 
blues had been taken by the Kveldulf three days — ; and, 
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provided the sea remained moderate, and the fog lifted within the 
week, a capture might easily be made. The blue whale (Balenoptera 
Sibbaldit) or Blaahval, as the Norwegians call it, is the greatest 
of all whales, having a length of from seventy to ninety feet, and 
the most active, being much more fishy in appearance than the 
cachalot or right whales. It derives its nickname from the fact 
that its skin is dark bluish grey, mottled with lighter patches. It 
is hunted for its blubber, its baleen or whalebone being of small 
value, and a blue is worth from £200 to £300, the average yield 
of oil being from fifty to sixty barrels, not bad for a creature 
living on minute crustacea, known to the Norwegians as Krill. 
Other species of the rorqual, such as the Finhval and Knélhval, 
are killed, but their yield of oil is considerably inferior to that of 
the blue. 

Those of us who were not on duty turned into our narrow bunks 
before midnight; mine was provided with a canvas guard to 
prevent my being thrown out during the night; but sleep came 
immediately, and I knew nothing till five o’clock the following 
morning when I was roused by the cook roaring in my ear “Hval, 
hval!” As I hurriedly clothed myself I was aware that the 
Kveldulf was quivering and throbbing eagerly, and on reaching 
the deck I found her engines going for all they were worth. 

The fog had cleared, and we were steaming over a smooth swell, 
among scattered blocks and tablets of ice, pure white on the top, 
shaded blue at the sides, and exquisitely pale green under water. 
Had the sun shone the sea must have been dazzling, but alas! the 
sky was grey and heavy, and the light wind bitterly cold. We 
were about seventy miles north of Iceland, and about the same 
distance east of Greenland. 

Up to his shoulders in the long narrow barrel, or crow’s nest, 
on the foremast, one of the crew was standing, muffled to the ears 
and peering ahead. The gunner was stamping about the foredeck, 
smoking steadily, stopping now and then to test the bearings of 
the swivel-gun in the bows, and several seamen were looking to 
the gear of the winding machinery, round the numerous wheels 
of which passed the 5-inch hemp cable to which the hideous 
harpoon, protruding its hinged flukes and explosive point from 
the gun, was attached. 

A cry from the crow’s nest! The steersman slightly altered 
the Kveldulf’s course, and spoke down the tube to the engineer. 
About a mile ahead a tiny cloud of vapour hung over the sea for 
a moment or two, and then dissolved. Again it appeared, and 
beside it a somewhat smaller one. “ Mother and child,” said the 
wuie, Once more the two clouds went up and melted. After 
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that there was a blank for nearly half-an-hour. A blue usually 
takes several short shallow dives, and then a long deep one. 

The Kveldulf’s speed was reduced, and her course further 
altered, while coffee—was there ever such excellent coffee ?— 
was served out from the galley. The man in the crow’s nest was 
relieved by a mate, and came down to the deck, his beard dripping 
with condensed moisture from his breath, but his face rosy and 
smiling. Removing his heavy woollen glove—made with two 
thumbs, and without fingers like an infant’s—he applied himself to 
his boiling coffee right heartily, informing us, between gulps, that 
the mother whale was a monster. 

Up came the blues again close together, and this time I could 
see their greasy backs and hear their mighty breathing. They 
spouted and sank simultaneously, and the man aloft pointed to the 
place where he was watching them sliding along a little below 
the surface. The Kveldulf bounded forward, but they had taken 
their big dive ere we were near enough fora shot. For a couple 
of hours the chase went on, the blues unconsciously dodging us 
time after time, sometimes crossing the Kveldulf’s bows as she lay 
waiting, just a few fathoms out of range, and on one occasion 
actually slipping under the keel, their huge bulks dimly visible 
in the green depths. The mother, as the look-out had observed, 
was a monster indeed, though probably not nearly so fat as a bull 
of her length would have been. The child I guessed to be about 
twenty feet long; its length at birth would be only five or six 
feet less. 

At last when I was beginning to fear that we had lost them, 
they rose grunting on our port bow, and the gunner, springing on 
to the low platform, gripped the stock and trigger with his right 
hand, holding up his left as a signal to stop the engines. We 
drifted slowly forward, the man in the crow’s nest indicating the 
course taken by the creatures under water. Up again! The gunner 
signed for a few turns ahead. The blues spouted and sank in an 
oily swirl. Was it for a long or for a short dive? A short one 
evidently, for the lookout was speaking and pointing eagerly. All 
eyes were fixed on the sea ahead. Less than ten fathoms distant 
the waters parted suddenly. Puff’! puff’! went two spouts almost 
together, as the heads appeared. Then as they were submerged 
the broad, glistening, slaty backs came into view, and bang, went 
the gun at my side. 

The sea boiled. I saw something huge rise and smite the 
waters. I saw whirling coils of cable grow suddenly taut, gun- 
wads dropping into the foam, and bluish smoke spreading over it: 
and I heard a second explosion—that of the harpoon bomb as it 
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burst near the surface—harmlessly. For the gunner, one of the 
best at his trade, had, for once, missed his mark. 

The harpoon with the thirty fathoms of cable which it had 
taken with it was laboriously but cheerfully hauled on board. 
A fresh harpoon was attached to the line, the gun was swabbed 
and reloaded, and we went down to breakfast, neither the gunner 
nor his officers the least out of temper, though the two blues 
were gone for ever so far as we were concerned. The meal was 
barely concluded ere the engines started off on the run and the 
captain jumped for the door. A single whale had been sighted, 
and another chase begun. But within half-an-hour the engines 
were at rest again, and the Kveldulf was rolling on an easy swell 
enveloped in a thick white fog. All day we lay to. In the 
evening came wind, and while it did not free us from the fog, but 
rather blew the chill vapour like smoke from an inexhaustible 
reservoir across the sodden deck, it raised the sea into ugly 
breakers and sent us scuttling away towards the ice for shelter. 
For the next sixty hours we rocked about on the smooth swell 
of an ice bay, hearing the ceaseless mourning of the waves on 
the icy shore, and now and then catching glimpses of ghostly 
bergs of shapes wonderful in their symmetry or too fantastic 
for description. A screech from the Kveldulf's whistle was 
answered from the ice-world over and over again, and a revolver 
shot fairly rattled back from the invisible. No life about us but 
gulls, and a solitary seal observed for a few minutes on one of 
those long afternoons. 

But luck had not deserted us finally. The third morning 
came gusty and sleety, but without the dense fog, and we steamed 
out of our refuge to resume business. A number of fin-whales 
(Balenoptera musculus or physalus) were sighted, and we were 
on the point of giving chase to one of them, for lack of more 
profitable sport, when, as if to oblige us, a blue rose far astern. 
The Kveldulf turned on her heel and went plunging through the 
waves, taking the seas over her bows both freely and frequently. 
It was a long chase, but at last we drew near the prey. Up to 
the knees in water and half-blinded with spray, we waited in the 
bows for the next rising. It came, and the gunner pointed the 
weapon. No; not near enough yet; and another half-hour went 

ast. 
; The blue rose on our port bow, so close that I nearly yelled 
foolishly to the skipper to fire. But he held on to the stock and 
waited. A second time the blue appeared—straight ahead. He 
spouted noisily, ducked his head, and slid onward. As his back 
bulged out of the water the gunner pressed the trigger, 
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Down went the blue, but I heard no second explosion. The 
poor brute had the bomb in his vitals. Out poured the cable, 
and clank went the winches. Presently the machine-men 
crammed on the brakes—brakes like those on railway waggons— 
and the wheels slowed and stopped. 

What was the blue about? The Kveldulf was not moving, and 
I had expected her to be towed along rapidly by the wild wounded 
creature. The gunner with his foot tried the cable between the 
winch and the bow. It was taut as a fiddle string. So the blue 
was fast enough. 

“ He’s dead,” said my friend, the mate. 

“ Already ?” I cried, wondering. 

But so it was. In the midst of his downward rush, death 
in the shape of the bomb had stopped him: and I was relieved 
that his agony had been brief. 

After dinner, the winches began to grind and clank, and very 
slowly the carcase was brought to the surface, the great stiff tail 
coming first and quivering ponderously in the air. The blue had 
been stricken in the left side a few feet behind the flipper—a 
clever shot—and the five-foot harpoon was wholly imbedded. 
I could not repress a shudder when I thought of the destruction 
wrought by the bomb and the four expanding barbs of the 
terrible weapon, though the carcase externally exhibited no 
gruesome signs, 

The blue, having been safely secured, was maneuvred alongside. 
The flukes of the tail were cut off and taken on board to be sold 
to the Icelanders. A hollow lance was pushed deep into the 
body, a tube connected with a pump was attached, and for a couple 
of hours the engine forced air into the dead monster, rendering 
it sufficiently buoyant to be towed tail first to the flensing-slip 
at the station. 

Meanwhile the fog had returned, and nothing more was done 
that day. In the morning, on our way south, we came upon fully 
a dozen fin-whales, scattered singly or in pairs over an area 
of several square miles. The fin-whales are said to be even 
shyer and more suspicious than the blues, but a couple came 
wallowing across our track, and on the second rise the gunner 
let fly at the nearer. 

Down, down, down he went, tearing out nearly every foot 
of the 120 fathom cable. The brakes were applied with gradu- 
ally increasing pressure, and as the rush was checked the Kveldulf 
began to forge through the water. The gun was reloaded and 
another cable put in readiness.) The whale was evidently 
swimming at a considerable depth, and was dragging the 
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Kveldulf at the rate of about five miles an hour. The engines 
were put half speed astern and then full, yet we still moved ahead, 
and every moment I expected the cable to part, as it not infre- 
quently does. But the good hemp held, and for half-an-hour the 
tug-of-war went on. Sometimes when the engine was stopped 
for a spell, the whale seemed to pause, and a few fathoms of line 
were reeled on board. Once a sudden slackness warned us that 
he had turned in his tracks, and a display was given of some 
sharp and skilful manipulation of our boat by steersman and 
engineer. At the end of half-an-hour, in spite of the efforts 
of the skipper to force him to keep under and actually die from 
drowning—three or four hours would have been sufficient—he 
burst to the surface and blew loudly. Then down again, jerking 
the Kveldulf forward on another painful trip. Up once more, 
storming, and rolling, and laying out with his tail, making the 
sea hideous, while the Kveldulf went full ahead greedily devouring 
the cable. But we were still fifty fathoms away when he sounded 
and compelled us to give him more rope. We had left the dead 
blue behind us, a flag waving above his carcase, and the gunner 
began to fear lest we should be dragged out of sight of the signal 
and have great difficulty in picking it up again. The fin-whale, 
however, was now apparently getting exhausted. He reappeared 
within five minutes of his last dive, and rolled so heavily that his 
flippers were alternately beating the water. His next submersion 
was still shorter, and he came to the surface mad. It seemed to 
me as if he were trying to sound and could not manage it. It 
was painful, 

When the thrashing and lashing of waters ceased I looked 
again. He was sinking, sinking—not sounding. 

It took us two days to drag our captures to Isafjord—two days 
of blue skies and brilliant sunshine. I do not know that I learnt 
much of the ways of the rorqual during the trip, but I certainly 
learnt more than I can ever forget of the kindly natures and 
hospitable manners of the Norwegian whalers with whom I fared 
in the sturdy little Kveldulf. 
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‘The One who wasn't Roddy.” 


“'TaEy’vE come!” 

This announcement was made in a tone of intense excitement 
and satisfaction, as Angela burst in upon her sister. 

Miss Errington looked up, teapot in hand. “ Have you seen 
them ?” she asked with some interest. 

“TI only saw the backs of their heads. I hung over the 
banisters.” 

“ Angela, you didn’t!” 

“Yes, I did,” said Angela defiantly. “Why not? No one 
saw me.” 

Miss Errington sighed, but she was genuinely interested in the 
new-comers and desirous of hearing all about them. 

“ Well, go on,” she said. 

Angela was nothing loth. 

“Miss ——, what did Mademoiselle say they were called? 
Curtiss—Miss Curtiss has got brown hair, rather curly, and one 
of the brothers is dark and the other one is quite fair—I think 
the fair one is the elder. And oh, Maude, I know one of their 
names, I mean the name of one of them. The dark one is called 
Roddy. I couldn’t see what they looked like.” 

“You'll see at dinner,” responded Maude; “and, Angela, let 
me beg of you not to rush headlong into friendship with these 
people. We don’t know who they are or what their family may 
be like.” 

Angela got rather red. 

“JT don’t think Iam usually so anxious to make friends with 
anybody,” she answered. 

“No, but you’re so impulsive. If anyone is alone, or doesn’t 
know French, or looks interesting, or even—you must confess it 
—is particularly handsome, you are always dying to speak to 
them.” 
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Angela did not answer; the accusation was true. 

“ Well,” she said after a pause, during which she buttered a 
piece of exceedingly hard and crackly toast, “these people 
are not alone, and they can speak French, and they may be 
uninteresting.” 

“Very likely,” said her sister, in a relieved voice; “most 
people are.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so at all!” exclaimed Angela. “I think 
everyone is interesting.” 

Maude returned to the original discussion. ‘ You see,” she 
explained, “we are rather at a disadvantage being here alone. In 
England I should be quite sufficient chaperon for you, but here 
in France, especially in a Pension, it is different.” 

All this was so obvious that Angela made no comment. She 
sat in the open window, looking down to the stone terrace and 
gravelled space, and to the deep road that ran along the side of 
the garden—a true French garden, with its coarse grass, its 
“linden” avenue, its chestnut trees just in bloom, and, at the top 
of the rapidly rising ground, its inevitable vineyard. Bathed in 
the golden evening sunshine all looked quaintly attractive, and 
there was a pretty glimpse of sea and town through the trees. 

“Look!” whispered Angela suddenly, “there’s one of them— 
that’s the one who isn’t Roddy.” 

Maude leant over her sister’s shoulder and looked out also. 

A young man, tall and slight, had stepped into the little 
balcony of the room next to theirs, and was leaning over the 
balustrade watching the passers-by in the road below. His back 
was turned to them, but by the youthful grace of the slight and 
spare figure, and the easy carriage of the head, they judged him 
to be quite a young man, hardly more than a boy. He wore a 
long, light coat, though the evening was warm, and a tweed cap 
—an unmistakably British costume. 

In a few moments he re-entered the room. 

Angela looked after him disappointed. 

“T wish I could have seen his face,” she said regretfully. 

“ You'll see it at dinner,” Maude repeated. 

And since there was nothing else to be done, Angela possessed 
her soul in patience till the bell rang; then she wanted to rush 
downstairs at once to see “ what they looked like,” while the elder 
sister preferred to enter just in time to take her place in the little 
procession to the dining-room. The consequence was that on 
this occasion they were late, and everyone was seated when they 

descended. According to custom Angela gave a hasty bow round 
and sat down, 
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Everyone was there—an elderly English lady and her niece, a 
couple of talkative French girls and a shy Dutch boy, a young 
Abbé who kept his eyes decorously on his plate, an overgrown 
schoolboy with gilt buttons all down his coat, and a young Dane 
who, unobserved by Maude, gave Angela a decidedly friendly 
glance from sky-blue eyes. 

The three new-comers occupied places at the bottom of the 
table, and Angela, while she ate her omelette and responded to 
the chatter of one of the French girls who sat beside her, examined 
them with surreptitious glances—open staring would have been 
instantly suppressed by Maude. 

Miss Curtiss sat between her brothers. She was an extremely 
attractive-looking girl, with very pretty eyes, and a happy ex- 
pression in a bright face framed by curly brown hair. 

The Dutch boy sat by Maude—next to him was “ Roddy” ; 
Angela recognised the dark head she had seen over the banisters. 
He was decidedly disappointing. From the top view of his broad, 
stalwart shoulders she had imagined him a handsome fellow. He 
was big, strong and athletic; handsome he decidedly was not. 
His mouth was ugly, his nose was ugly and covered with freckles, 
his eyes—no, they were nice; he had his sister's grey eyes. They 
were 80 nice, so honest, that in looking at them Angela took an 
instant liking to him, and when he laughed at a whispered remark 
of his sister’s the laugh so changed his face that she liked it still 
more, He was about her own age—under twenty. 

The other Curtiss, “the one who wasn’t Roddy,” was quite 
different from his brother and sister. He was fair, and had all 
the delicacy of feature which his brother lacked. His face, now 
that Angela saw it, pleased her very much; it was singularly 
youthful and boyish-looking, though he was older than she had 
thought, twenty-three or four at least. He did not look strong, 
yet any suggestion of weariness in the young face was belied by a 
sparkle of fun in the blue eyes. 

He coloured a little, and his eyes looked bluer than ever, when 
the Abbé, who was next to him, addressed him in friendly 
continental fashion, and asked about his journey. He answered 
in French that was clear and correct, in spite of its English 
intonation. 

On the whole Angela was satisfied with her scrutiny, and felt 
herself at liberty to devote some of her attention to the young 
Dane, who was beginning to feel neglected. 

When dinner was over, she wondered why the elder Curtiss 
remained seated till Roddy came up to him. When he rose and 
took his brother’s arm she understood. He was lame, and walked 
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slowly and rather painfully. The two brothers went upstairs 
immediately, followed by their sister, and for that evening were 
geen no more, 

» * * * * 

It was Angela’s custom to spend the hour before déjewner, 
before the rest of the pensionnaires had made their appearance, in 
a little summerhouse or kiosk in the higher part of the garden. 
It was a pleasant sunny spot, and commanded a fine view of the 
town and shining sea. Asa rule she had it to herself, but the 
morning after the arrival of the Curtiss family she found it 
already tenanted by one of the brothers—the one who wasn’t 
Roddy. 

He was lying ina long deck chair with a rug over his knees, 
and as she came nearer she saw that, lulled by the drowsy warmth 
of the morning, and perhaps tired out by his long journey of the 
day before, he had fallen peacefully asleep. Quietly, not to 
disturb him, she turned away, and almost ran into Roddy, who 
was coming softly whistling up the path, his hat well at the back 
of his head, and a newspaper before his eyes. 

He bade her a polite good morning, and was going straight 
into the kiosk when Angela stopped him. 

“Your brother’s asleep,” she said. 

“Asleep, is he? the lazy beggar! Well, he may as well, 
only ”—he broke off with an embarrassed smile—“ it’s your place, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Angela eagerly, “don’t wake him.” 

“Let me bring your chair out here then.” And suiting the 
action to the word, he went softly in, and bringing out two 
chairs, planted them in the shade. Angela sat down on one, and 
Roddy, as if it were a matter of course, took the other. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Angela, “now Maude will say I have 
been rushing into friendships again! However, it isn’t my fault 
this time.” 

Consoling herself with this reflection, she accepted the loan of 
his paper, and they fell into a casual, friendly sort of conversation 
about the country and the journey. 

“ What time is déjeuner ?” Roddy asked presently. 

“Twelve,” responded Angela. 

“T shall have to wake my brother in a minute then. I'll let 
him sleep as long as he can.” 

“ He—is he ill?” Angela asked hesitatingly, afraid of being 
thought inquisitive. 

“ He smashed himself up over a hunting accident,” said Roddy, 
“and broke his leg and two of his ribs, and got pneumonia, 
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consequently he has been laid up, and was ordered abroad some- 
where warm. So we came here.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Angela. It was not a particularly brilliant 
remark, but Roddy was young enough to understand the sympathy 
in it; it was probably the very thing he would have said himself 
under the circumstances. Just then a bell rang in the house, 
and Angela sprang to her feet. 

“There’s déjewner !” she exclaimed. 

Not waiting for the elder Curtiss to make his appearance, she 
hurried in, and found herself just in time. There was disapproval 
in every glance of Maude’s eye, but she could not rebuke her 
sister in public, so Angela escaped a reprimand and, the meal 
over, she joined the group that usually assembled on the little 
terrace. 

The young Dane was cross and hurt, so she had plenty to do to 
smooth down his ruffled plumage. He was the only one in the 
Pension she really cared for—the Abbé, whom she was disposed 
to like, she seldom saw. ‘Then she prepared to join Maude in a 
rather dull expedition she had planned with the English lady and 
her niece who were great friends of hers; so, until tea-time, Angela 
had no opportunity of seeing anything of the new-comers. Even 
then they were not visible, but if they were not to be seen they 
were certainly to be heard. They had settled down next door, 
and seemed to be having a most lively tea-party a trois, 

Their windows and those of the Erringtons were open, so the 
frequent laughter came plainly to the girls, and from her usual 
seat in the window Angela could even catch glimpses of one or 
other of the brothers when they came out to the balcony. Roddy’s 
voice was persistent, and occasionally an agonised appeal from 
Miss Curtiss suggested that she was not allowed to do her tea- 
making in peace. It all sounded very cheery and happy, and 
Angela listened rather wistfully. 

“T wish we had some brothers!” she said at last. 

“T think we are very well off as wo are,” answered Maude. 
“Brothers are noisy, and a great deal more trouble than you 
think.” 

“T love noise,” said Angela, “and I’m sure I shouldn’t think them 
a bother. I believe I should make rather a good sister! ” 

Maude thought there was no disputing such tastes, so she got 
out her writing materials, and, feeling lonely and dull, Angela 
betook herself to the salon and the piano. It was deserted, and 
she began to play, hoping to soothe her wounded feelings by five- 
finger exercises. They did not have the desired result, and she 
left them for Strauss’s Valses. These succeeded better ; something 
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in the underlying regret of the swinging measure suited her 
mood. 

She played well, with more feeling than brilliancy, and was so 
deep in her music that she did not hear slow footsteps approach 
the room till the door opened, and “the one that wasn’t Roddy ” 
came in. He bowed to her, and crossing the room, seated himself 
in an armchair. Angela’s hands dropped from the keys and 
she rose. 

“ Please don’t stop,” said Curtiss. ‘ Won’t you go on?” He 
spoke diffidently, as if he were afraid that his request might sound 
presumptuous. No such idea entered Angela’s mind. 

“T will if you like,” she said. 

The young man thanked her with boyish gratitude which moved 
her to say, “ You are fond of music?” 

“Awfully! I don’t play myself—I wish I did—but Norah, 
my sister, plays very well.” 

There was a slight pause, then Curtiss leant forward a little. 

“My brother tells me you caught me napping this morning, 
and that in your particular retreat,” he said; “I wish he had 
roused me and turned me out.” He was looking at her with a 
smile tempered by embarrassment, and though it was growing 
dusk Angela could see the added blueness in his eyes. 

“T’m very glad he didn’t,” she said. 

He looked relieved. 

“T am not usually so lazy,” he explained, “ but I must confess 
that I was very tired. Have you been here long ?” 

“Yes, ages,” answered Angela, with a fine disregard for 
accuracy. 

“Then I suppose you know the folk here very well.” 

“Ye-es. They haven’t all been here as long as we have, you 
know, and we don’t see much of some of them. The Dane and 
the Dutchman, and the English lady’s niece, are here to learn 
French. The rest are always out.” 

Curtiss looked interested, and she went on to tell him something 
about the people and the ways of the pension. She knew nothing 
about him, as Maude had truly said, but he was an Englishman 
and a gentleman, and that was all-suflicient. 

The Curtisses joined the party in the salon that evening after 
dinner. The Dane was introduced to Norah and made himself 
excessively agreeable, and presently asked her to play the 

accompaniments to his songs. 

Angela used to play them, and she felt left out in the cold, 
until “the one who wasn’t Roddy” turned to her from a discus- 
sion he was having with the Abbé, to ask the meaning of some 
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phrase he had not understood. She joined in their conversation, 
and when the Abbé left young Curtiss challenged her to a game 
of chess. 

They neither of them were good players, and Roddy, by leaning 
over the back of his brother’s chair and prompting both alike, by 
no means increased the science of their game. In the intervals of 
the moves, they listened to the struggles of the Dutch boy, who 
had got hold of an illustrated paper and was hugely pleased at 
being able to spell out some of the letterpress. 

“ Viscount St. Vincent,” he read in his guttural voice, “ has just 
been prezented wiz ze ordre of Michael und George.” 

“ Hullo!” said Roddy, “ What’s that? I say’—with a dig at 
his brother—“ listen!” 

Tho English lady’s niece looked over the Dutchman’s shoulder 
and read on. 

“<«The Viscounts St. Vincent have always borne the name of 
Hugo. His lordship and his heir are no exception.’ ” 

Roddy nodded. “ That’s true enough.” 

“* His lordship is unmarried.’ Who is the heir then?” looking 
up from the paper. 

There was a slight pause. Roddy chuckled. ‘You'll tell ’em,” 
he said to his brother. The elder Curtiss grew very red, and 
looked straight at Angela with troubled blue eyes. ‘I suppose I 
am,” he said. 

Angela felt sympathetic. She was English herself, so she knew 
how Englishmen ayoid the subject of their titles and honours as 
if they were crimes, and dread nothing more than being thought 
in any way “snobbish.” But the others had the foreigners’ very 
real respect for a good old name, and Hugo gained a prestige most 
distasteful to him. 

The incident was a lucky one so far as Angela was concerned, 
for Maude, assured that the Curtisses were “nice” people, and 
their family everything that could be desired, no longer reproved 
her sister or tried to stop the growing friendship between them. 
And this friendship flourished apace. 

The first time Angela went to tea with the Curtisses marked 
an epoch in their iatimacy. Maude had gone out during the 
afternoon, and Angela was sitting rather disconsolately on the 
low stone wall, looking down the road and waiting for her, when 
Norah Curtiss came out on the balcony and called, “ Won't you 
come and have some tea ?” 

Angela flushed and accepted eagerly. She had been listening 
rather longingly to the sounds of revelry, and felt excited at the 
idea of joining in them, 
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The little room out of which the balcony led had been converted 
into a sort of a sitting-room, with a table, couch and armchairs, and 
though in a state of perpetual and hopeless untidiness, had been 
lavishly decorated with photographs, picture post-cards, and 
magazine illustrations. The Ourtisses evidently knew how to 
make themselves comfortable. They also knew how to make other 
people comfortable; and, seated in the place of honour on the 
couch, with Hugo and Roddy attending to her wants, and listening 
to their constant flow of nonsense, Angela enjoyed herself as much 
as she had ever done in her life. The jokes were very bad, but 
four happy people made and laughed at them. ‘This was the first 
of many delightful hours Angela spent in the company of her 
three friends. So far they were all the same to her—she seemed 
to know them all equally well, till one day when she got to know 
“the one who wasn’t Roddy” better than either of the others. 
It was during the afternoon; Norah and Roddy were out, and 
Maude was in the salon with her friend the English lady, when, 
as Angela passed the door of the Curtisses’ little sitting-room, 
Hugo called to her. 

“ Miss Errington—is that you?” 

“Yes,” answered Angela, stopping. 

“Won't you come in and pour out my tea for me, it’s so dull 
here,” rather plaintively. 

Angela went in. Hugo had not been so well for several 
days; he was lying on the sofa, and it struck her that he looked 
pinched and white. Angela poured out a cup of tea and drew up 
a chair beside the sofa to serve as a table, as she had seen 
Roddy do. 

Hugo watched her contentedly, and when she finally sat down 
he thanked her with a smile. ‘You've not been out?” he 
asked, as if he were making conversation to prevent her going 
away. 

“Only in the garden,” Angela answered. 

There was a pause. Hugo idly stirred his tea, Angela watched 
the hands that held the cup and spoon, strong, nervous hands, 
brown with a tan that would not wear off. Suddenly he raised 
his eyes to her face, with a look in them that she had never seen 
before, and which set her heart beating—a fierce yet anxious 
look. 

“T have been lying here all the afternoon,” he said, “ because 
I have felt too slack to do anything. Don’t you call that lazy— 
don’t you think I ought to be ashamed of myself?” 

His desire for sympathy was struggling with his pride and 
reticence. Lying aloue all the afternoon he had had time for 
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reflection, and old hopes and ambitions had chased each other 
through his mind; he had had a fight with himself, and it had 
broken down the barrier of reserves. 

Angela got very red, and her eyes met his with open honesty. 
“No, I don’t,” she said, bluntly. 

“You know,” Hugo went on, in a different tone, “how it is 
that I—that I am here?” 

Angela nodded. ‘“ Your brother told me.” 

“ And how I got smashed up?” 

She nodded again. 

“Tt was such a glorious run!” Hugo said with enthusiasm. 
“ All but the finish, I never came in for that. It’s like my life, 
I’ve been pulled up before the end,” and he laughed, not happily. 
“T was a soldier, you know,” Hugo went on, his troubled boy’s 
face resting on his hand, “and I meant to do such great things. 
I don’t think I was too ambitious, but it seemed to me—it seems 
to me now—such a fine profession, and I—I was so proud of it.” 
He paused a minute. ‘I passed so well, and I had just got my 
step, and they said I was getting on. “I’m not bragging,” he 
said anxiously, ‘“‘ but I do want you to understand.” 

“T know,” said Angela, “ go on.” 

Hugo went on. Norah and Roddy knew all his feelings, and 
sympathised with them most intensely, but it sounded like com- 
plaining to speak to them about it. It was different, somehow, 
to tell this girl, who nodded and said, “I know—go on,” in just 
that tone. 

“ And then it all came to an end, I had to leave the regiment, 
there were plenty of fellows to fill my place who hadn’t a game 
leg and weren’t likely to get pneumonia if ever they happened to 
sleep out in the wet.” 

He sighed—a deep and bitter sigh. “It seems rather rough, 
doesn’t it?” 

Angela did not speak. What was the use of preaching the 
gospel of patience and resignation to this young heart, hot with 
the sense of injustice ? 

“Shunted from the army, kicked out on account of ill-health ! 
It was the first tumble I ever had—and the last. They say life’s 
a sort of battle—there’s not much fighting left for me. I suppose 
I’m kicked out of that too.” 

An answer sprang to Angela’s lips. She had a fear as deep as 
Hugo’s own, born like his of mingled shyness and reverence, of 
using words and expressions that meant so much, and for a 
moment she hesitated. Only for a moment. When she spoke it 
was almost as though she were speaking to herself, so low were 
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her words. They were not so low but that he caught them. 
says—‘ In that war there is no discharge.’” 

Hugo’s hand hid his face ; there was a long silence. 

Outside in the chestnut tree a bird was singing with all its 
heart, the sun made long shadows across the grass. 

There came a call from the garden. 

“ Hugo, Hugo!” 

Hugo did not move. 

Angela rose and stepped out to the balcony. 

“Oh, are you there?” cried Roddy, from the terrace steps. 
“ Come down here, it’s so jolly, such an evening !” 

Angela looked back undecidedly. Hugo sat up. 

“Yes, do go,” he said, quite in his ordinary voice. 

“ But you'll be dull,” Angela answered, hesitatingly. 

“No I won’t. Will you—if you wouldn’t mind moving that 
armchair on to the balcony, I could look on; ob, thank you!” 

As Angela was turning away, he stopped her. 

“You—you won’t bother about what I said?” he begged, his 
gaze on the sunshine. 

She did not answer, and turning his head quickly to look at 
her, he saw the tears standing in her eyes. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, putting out her hand, “I’m sorry.” 

Yet it was with a strangely happy heart that Angela ran down 
to join the others. 

* 


“Tt 


* *® * * 


“A note for Miss Angela Errington,” said Roddy, in his politest 
voice. 

Angela opened the door and took the twisted piece of paper. 

“Thank you, any answer?” she inquired with gravity. 

“T think so.” 

“T’'ll send it round then,” said Angela, and Roddy bowed and 
departed. Considering that their room was next door, it would 
have seemed less elaborate, simpler, to give their messages in 
person; but that would have been hopelessly commonplace. 

Angela laughed as she read the note, and then tossed it across 
the table to Maude, who looked at it in bewilderment. 


“My pEAR Norag,” it ran. “I shall be delighted to join your expedi- 
tion to-morrow. I have been there before, but with you and your brother 
we shall be a very jolly little party, and I shall not much mind going 
again. Yours, 

“ ANGELA.” 


“ What a curious way to write,” observed Maude. 
“Well, you see, it simplifies matters,” said Angela. “I only 
have to send it back.” Which she accordingly did, by pushing it 
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under the door. The expedition was toa ruined Chdteaw which 
stood on the sea-coast. It was accessible by land and by water; 
the latter, which was by far the pleasanter, was the way Norah 
proposed. 

“ We can sail across,” she explained, “and look over the place, 
and get teathere. Hugo might go, but he says he has some work 
to do, besides, he doesn’t like the sea.” 

t struck the younger girl as unkind to leave him again, and 
Norah seemed to guess her feelings from her face, for she said 
quickly, “I didn’t like to go without him, but he says he has 
heaps to do, and he’s going to have tea with the Dane. You'll 
come, won’t you? I didn’t ask your sister, because I heard 
Mrs. Chapman say she was going to invite her to a concert.” 

Angela enjoyed the entertainments originated by Norah a great 
deal too much to refuse, and accordingly next morning Hugo sat 
on the low wall and watched a happy trio out of sight. 

Roddy waved his hand with a cheerful “Good-bye, old man— 
shan’t be late,” and Hugo went through a pantomime expressive 
of grief and desolation, and wrung floods of imaginary tears out 
of his handkerchief. 

The three excursionists went down to the shore with the inten- 
tion of getting a boat they had used several times before. 

As a rule her proprietor was to be found smoking in her 
vicinity ; to-day, however, he had vanished, and they remembered 
that there was a féte in the town which had made even the old 
fishermen desert the beach. ‘‘ However,” Roddy said, “ it doesn’t 
matter, we'll be back before they miss us.” 

With the help of a couple of boys they managed to launch the 
boat, Roddy getting decidedly wet in the process, and scrambled 
in. Both he and his sister could manage a sailing-boat, and 
though Angela was a novice she was quite ready to take her fair 
share of the work. 

It was intensely hot, the sun beating on the sea like a furnace, 
though the breezes which ruffled the water into little waves 
lightened the oppressive air. They were not sorry to land. 
When the garrulous old man who showed them the ruins left 
them, they stood in a row leaning on the wall at the edge of the 
terrace, and looking over the sea. 

Angela gave a little gasp. ‘ How hot it is!” 

Roddy looked at the sky with an eye of a connoisseur. “I’m 
afraid we're going to have a storm,” he said. “I really think, 
Norah, that we ought to postpone tea.” 

When they re-embarked the sky was overcast, the wind was 
getting up, and turned the wavelets into white crested waves; a 
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gull was sweeping the water with low, harsh cries; the boat rose 
and fell most uncomfortably. Sometimes the wind sent them 
scudding before it, sometimes changed so suddenly as to leave the 
sail loose and flapping, and with every change grew stronger and 
colder. 

Roddy seemed to know what he was about, and Norah had the 
greatest faith in his navigation, so Angela did not feel nervous, 

Presently Roddy turned his head to say, “ We're going to get 
a drenching after all,” and even as he spoke a fresh gust of wind 
bore down upon them, bringing the rain with it. They had some 
rugs, but they gave little protection, and before long the girls’ 
white dresses were wet through. They sat close together with 
the rugs wrapped round them, the rain and the flying spray in 
their faces, while Roddy strained his eyes to see through the mist 
and gathering darkness. Once the boat heeled over so far that 
Angela gave an involuntary clutch at the hand that held her own, 
Norah looked down with a smile and put a protecting arm 
round her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said, 

The noise of the wind was increasing, but Roddy seemed to 
have heard or guessed what she said, for he looked round and 
nodded to them encouragingly. His flannels were clinging to 
him in soaking folds, his head was bare, and the water ran from 
his hair in streams. It seemed to Angela days instead of hours 
since they had started, and the noises round her, the wind and the 
swish of the rain, the creaking and flapping above her head, had 
all run into one confused, confusing roar, when Norah shook her 
slightly and pointed. 

They were not far from the shore now—even through the 
darkness they could make out figures running to and fro, and big 
waves tumbling on the beach. Norah crept up to where Roddy 
was crouching. ‘“Can’t we get in?” 

“Impossible,” answered the boy, not moving his eyes. “I 
daren’t try it—we might be dashed to bits.” 

With a sinking heart Norah made her way back again. The 
younger girl raised a questioning face, but the elder merely nodded 
as reassuringly as she could. 

“Ts it all right?” asked Angela. 
Norah answered: “It’s all right.” 
* * * 





* * 


Hugo spent a long afternoon by himself. After tea he went 
back to his room, to await the return of his brother and sister. 
He settled himself on the sofa with a book and dropped off to 
sleep; when he opened his eyes the room was in semi-darkness, 
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and he felt stiff and cold. Conscious that something had roused 
him, he waited for a moment. 

A knock at the door. “Oome in,” he said, and Maude Errington 
entered. 

“Mr. Curtiss,” she said hurriedly, “have your sister and brother 
returned yet?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he answered quickly—“ why ?” 

“ Angela has not come back, and I am getting anxious. It is 
close upon seven.” 

“ You don’t mean that!” exclaimed Hugo. 

He crossed to the window and opened it, letting a gust of wind 
and rain into the room. “What a night! Are you sure,” he 
asked, turning to her, “that they are still out?” 

“ Quite sure—oh, Mr. Curtiss, what can wedo? They must be 
at sea—in this weather !” 

“Roddy’s a good sailor,” said Hugo, “he has been able to 
manage a boat pretty nearly ever since he could walk.” Hespoke 
as if he were struggling with his own fears. A blast shook the 
windows against which the rain was beating. Hugo gave a hasty 
glance round the room, his long coat lay across the chair, and 
before Maude knew what he intended doing he had slipped it on, 
and wound his scarf round his throat. 

“Are you going down.” 

“Yes,” he answered curtly; then, as he caught sight of the 
girl’s pale face, he smiled at her. ‘Don’t be too anxious, Miss 
Errington.” 

Maude went down with him and gave him his stick. At the 
door he turned and held out his hand. “Cheer up!” he said 
boyishly. 

Maude looked after him till she lost sight of the slight, limping 
figure down the avenue, then went up to her room to wait. 

Hugo hurried as fast as he was able through the darkness and 
the rain, the branches of the trees swayiug and creaking above 
him, At the bottom of the avenue he met the Dane. “ Hulloa!” 
said the latter, as he recognised the young Englishman: “ Where 
are you off to?” 

In a few rapid words Curtiss explained. The Dane glanced up 
at the darkening sky and scurrying clouds, then without a word 
he offered his arm, and together the two men made their way down 
to the beach. They found many people gathered there in intense 
excitement. When at last the boat was seen, tossing far out at 
sea, the alarm was general. 

Nothing could be done; there was no help possible for the little 
craft but what her crew could give her. She tossed out there, 
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within sight of the shore and the breakers, within sight of the 
men and women who watched with such anxious eyes. There was 
nothing to do but to wait. 

For hours Hugo waited, the Dane with him. Sometimes 
tramping up and down to keep warm, sometimes crouching in the 
shelter of a boat, always with eyes turned seaward towards the 
cockleshell that, hardly visible, disappeared and appeared again, 
and tumbled and tossed, so near, yet out of reach. 

Their watch was kept in silence ; Hugo’s heart was too full for 
words. He thought of Norah, his comrade and faithful ally since 
childhood. And of dear old Roddy, with his cheery voice and 
unfailing good temper. But most of all he thought of Angela. 
He remembered that day, when tired, disappointed, and miserable 
he had been tempted to speak to her, how her eyes had filled— 
for him—and how his heart had warmed at the touch of her hand. 
On one occasion he had been in what Roddy quite justly called 
“a beastly temper.” He remembered how Angela’s eyes held a 
look that shamed him, though it was only of sympathy. 

“‘ She understood,” he said to himself—‘‘she always understands, 
and there, in the stormy darkness, in her danger, he realised all 
she was to him. 

Hugo was recalled to the present by a sudden exclamation from 
the Dane, who was gazing out to sea as if he could hardly believe 
his eyes. Then Hugo noticed that the boat was coming nearer. 

“ He’s coming in!” the Dane cried excitedly. 

“Why, she must be swamped!” Hugo answered. 

“The sea is less strong,” said the Dane. 

It was true. The breakers that rolled on to the shore had lost 
their violence, the wind no longer blew in such fierce gusts. The 
boat came in—they could make out the figures now; Hugo saw 
his brother’s crouching form. Roddy was making for a straight 
piece of sand and shingle, but the boat answered him so slowly 
that Hugo knew how full of water she must be. 

“He is a wonderful sailor,” said the Dane. 

The whole crowd had run together; in breathless silence the 
little craft drew in—closer—closer. A hesitating pause, a wild 
shout, and the men plunged into the sea shoulder deep. Eager 
hands were stretched forward, and then the boat was drawn up 
high and dry—safe at last. Hugo dropped his friend’s arm, and 
as his brother jumped down, clasped his shoulder: “Roddy! 
Thank God—thank God!” 

The boy turned a startled face—never had he seen Hugo go 
moved. 

“You here? You must be—you are,” with a hand on his 
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sleeve, “wet through. Hugo, this is madness. What was the 
use of coming out?” 

But Hugo had left him. Through the crowd he had caught 
sight of a slight figure, and pale, rainwashed face. Angela, dazed 
by the sudden almost overwhelming feeling of safety, cold, wet, 
and exhausted, was clinging to Norah, whose arm was still round 
her, and who was answering as best she could the questions of 
the excited men. Suddenly the crowd parted to let someone 
through whom Angela at first thought was Roddy —then 
recognised. 

He came straight up to her, hardly noticing his sister. 

“ Angela—Angela!” His voice broke. 

He was holding her hand close in both his own. She raised 
her face ; for an instant their eyes met, and he read in hers what 
she could not say. 

“Come on,” cried Roddy’s voice, tired but cheery still. 
“There’s a cart up there—room for all of us. Let’s get out of 
this. The Dane—oh, here he is. Will you help the ladies, 
monsieur? And you,” to his brother, “ you dear old donkey, take 
my arm.” 

* * * * * 

When Angela awoke the sun was shining from a blue sky, 
shining on wet and drooping leaves, on sodden grass, and bent 
and draggled flowers. The window was open, and the breeze 
brought a scent of freshness and purity into the room. For a time 
the girl lay still, going over the events of the night before. She 
could remember being helped into the cart, after that it was all 
a blank. 

Presently Maude came across the room and bent over her. 

“ Good morning,” said Angela, very sleepily, ‘how are you?” 

“The question is, how are you?” answered Maude, laughing. 

Angela sat up rather gingerly, and after a moment’s considera- 
tion pronounced herself all right. ‘‘ What’s the time,” she 
inquired ? 

“Past eleven; I wondered when you meant to wake.” 

“Well, ’'m going to get up now. How’s Norah?” 

“She seems quite well.” 

“ And Roddy?” 

“ He looks frightfully tired, but otherwise he’s all right.” 

“ And—and ‘the one who isn’t Roddy ’?” asked Angela, smiling 
as though he had not been the one she cared most to know about, 
though she had not asked for fear her sister should guess the 
secret that she shared only with him. Mande’s face grew grave. 
“T’m afraid he is very ill indeed.” 
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Angela raised a white and startled face: “ What ?” 
“Yes—they packed him off to bed directly he came in, but 
during the night he called his brother, who sent some one to fetch 
the doctor. Of course he caught a chill waiting in the rain—he 
was wet through.” 

“ Why did you let him go down; why didn’t you keep him in?” 

Angela’s voice was sharp with reproach. Maude looked at her 
in surprise. 

“ How could I? I have no authority over him.” 

“T could have kept him,” said the girl in a low tone. 

The door of the little sitting-room stood wide open as Angela 
passed it, the window was closed, the curtains were half drawn, 
just as Hugo had left them. She went in and threw open the 
window, and a breath of fresh air fanned her cheeks, The rug 

jaat covered the sofa was on the floor, on it lay an open book, and 
as she stooped to pick it up she saw between the leaves a little limp 
bunch of violets. 

She had gathered them and tied them into a buttonhole the day 
before, and had given them to Hugo as a half-jesting, half-serious 
attempt at consolation. She remembered the quick look of 
pleasure with which he had received them, and as the poor little 
flowers lay in her hand a big tear fell on them, to her own 
surprise and shame. 

She put the violets into a glass of water and left them on the 
table, though there seemed but little chance of their recovery. 

Roddy appeared alone at déjeuner. He looked, as Maude had 
said, frightfully tired, almost worn out, and gave short and 
unsatisfactory answers to the many inquiries for his brother. 
He spoke across to the girl to ask how she felt, but she forbore to 
question him till the meal was over, when she followed him into 
the garden. 

“Mr. Curtiss, how is your brother?” Then, as the boy did 
not answer—‘Is he very ill?” she asked in a voice whose 
trembling he could hear. Roddy did not raise his eyes. For an 
instant he paused, as if he were trying to control himself, then 
he answered—the words were very low—‘“I’m afraid he’s just as 
bad as he can be.” 

Presently Roddy continued. 

“He doesn’t always know what he’s talking about, poor old 
boy. Sometimes he thinks he’s a soldier—and then he speaks 
about yesterday. I never realised how awfully anxious he must 
have been. Mostly”—he stopped—“ mostly he thinks of you,” 
he said, quietly. 


There was a pause. Roddy half turned to look at her. 
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“ May I ask you something?” 

Angela nodded slightly ; she could not speak. 

The boy seemed to have some difficulty in saying what he 
wished. If he had not been so young, and so absolutely simple 
and unspoilt, he would never have tried to say it. 

“T wondered if you knew how much you were in his thoughts, 
and what a lot your judgment and opinion mean to him, and 
whether, if you did, you'd care. He’s such an awfully good chap 
—you see I know that better than most people—and so I always 
want him to have everything that he wants, And he wants 
more than anything that you should think well of him and 
believe him brave. He cares so much; I don’t know if you do— 
I can’t ask that——” 

Angela interrupted him suddenly. 

“You mustn’t—oh, you mustn’t!” she cried, turning on him 
a crimson face and eyes swimming in tears. 

Roddy stepped back; “I—I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

Always impulsive, Angela caught hold of his sleeve. ‘‘No 
—don’t say that, don’t think that! I understand, only—only—I 
—no, I can’t say it; oh! it’s so difficult. Go to him—go!” 

Roddy went. 

* * * * * 

The afternoon passed slowly and sadly enough. Angela had 
not the heart to do anything; she felt tired and miserably 
anxious, and wandered listlessly about, chiefly on the terrace 
under Hugo’s window. 

Everyone was very kind, especially the Dane. He had 
probably more penetration than he was usually credited with, 
for after giving the girl a searching look from the salon window 
he went out, returning in a few moments with an album of 
Danish views which he had often promised to show her. Angela 
had no particular wish to see them now, but she appreciated the 
kind motive, and would not willingly have hurt his feelings, so 
she came into the room where he had spread the book out on the 
table, and asked questions and let him explain the different 
pictures and translate some of the letterpress from his own soft 
language into French. 

Most of the pensionnaires, drawn together by a common feeling, 
were assembled in the salon, but the voices had almost uncon- 
sciously dropped—even the two French girls had subdued their 
tones. There was hardly any sound but the Dane’s gentle voice 
and Angela’s faint responses, and presently even these died away. 

The silence was broken by steps coming down the stairs and 
across the hall, and Norah’s figure appeared in the open doorway. 
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Her face glimmered white through the growing darkness as 
she glanced round in search of someone: “ Angela?” 

The girl started to her feet. 

“He wants you, Angela; will you come? He is asking for 
you,” Norah continued, as they went upstairs; “he keeps on 
asking for you.” 

She put her hand through the younger girl’s arm, and, feeling 
how she trembled—“ Don’t be frightened,” she said, just a3 she 
had said it in their time of danger. 

There was a mist before Angela’s eyes as she entered the room, 
and for a moment she saw nothing. Several people were there, 
but she could not distinguish them, for the lamp was shaded. 
As she became accustomed to the gloom she saw that Roddy was 
standing on the other side of the bed, still and rigid. 

Norah drew the girl forward, then bent over her brother. 
“Hugo,” she whispered —“ darling.” 

The long figure turned slightly ; Norah moved away. 

Angela’s nervousness left her suddenly. She drew near tho 
bed, quietly and collectedly; only Roddy could see how pale 
she was. 

Hugo was lying quite still, his face in the faint light looked 
drawn and grey, his eyes were open and fixed on hers—all tho 
colour had gone out of them; it gave Angela a shock to see how 
ill he looked. 

“You've come,” he said, “I wanted to see you; I wanted to 
ask you something.” 

His voice was low and weak; there was a note of distress in it 
—of anxiety. 

Angela stooped lower. 

“What was it you said about fighting; I can’t remember. 
What was it?” 

“ About fighting ?” 

“ About fighting—about war. I can’t remember!” 

The distressed look had deepened on his face, but Angela 
understood now. 

“«Tn that war there is no discharge,’” she said, clearly. 

Roddy did not know of what they were speaking, but he saw 
the puzzled, anxious expression die from his brother’s face as he 
repeated it. 

“Yes, that’s right—‘In that war there is no discharge.’ 
Tell me what it means.” 

The people in the room were listening—Angela took no heed 
of them. She had forgotten everything but Hugo and the wish 
to do whatever he wanted. “I think it means that we mustn't 
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give in. We must be brave and go on fighting.” She spoke 
slowly, choosing her words; Hugo’s eyes devoured her face. 
“And I think it means that we shall get promotion as we have 
gone on, however tired and disinclined we may have felt. It is 
that which makes a brave soldier.” 

Hugo’s eyes fell. “I have not been a very brave soldier,” he 
whispered. 

“You are the bravest soldier I know,” said Angela. 

Something in her voice made Roddy look at her sharply, and 
Norah stepped forward to her side. The younger girl put out her 
hand, and the elder grasped it tightly. 

Hugo’s eyes had wandered to the window, illumined by the 
last sunrays, The evening was drawing in, grey clouds were 
creeping up into a primrose sky. The room grew quieter and 
darker. The two girls sat beside the bed, Angela half leaning 
against her friend, her mind busy with many things. 

Hugo's face seemed to grow greyer in the gathering darkness; 
Presently he stirred. Roddy bent over him. Hugo half raised 
himeelf on his arm. “Let me go, Roddy,” he said loudly and 
clearly. “I’ve got to be in at the finish! We mustn’t give 
in, you know, and it isn’t much further, any way... Floreat 
Etona!” 

His own voice seemed to rouse him, for when his brother laid 
him down he fell back on the pillow with a long sigh. Roddy 
held him for a moment, then stood up. 

“‘T think he’s asleep,” he said. 

* * 


* * * 


The light fell brightly across the terrace where the remains of 
tea were spread, and where Roddy sat, tipping back in his chair 
and engaged in the double occupation of reading “The Weekly 
Times” and finishing the cake. Presently he put down his paper, 
stretched himself luxuriously, stuck his hands in the pockets of 
his shooting coat, and indulged in a portentous yawn. 

He suppressed it hurriedly, and brought his chair back to its 
normal position, as Maude came through the door. 

Miss Errington looked along the drive where Norah and the 
Dane were walking up and down in earnest conversation, then 
back at Roddy. “ {ow is it you’re here alone?” she asked. 

‘«‘There is an ancient and venerable proverb,” returned the boy 
sententiously, “which says that ‘two's company and three’s 
none.’ ” 

“T seo,” said Maude laughing, “ but where is your brother?” 

“Up there,” answered Roddy, nodding vaguely towards the 
little kiosk. “ Your sister is with him.” 
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“Oh!” said Maude. “Ought he to be out so late?” 

“TI don’t know; I don’t call this late. 1 think he might stay 
out a bit longer,” said Roddy, who had a rooted objection to 
what he called “spoiling sport.” Maude was silent, and Roddy 
suggested stump cricket. Norah and the Dane joined them, and 
the warm evening air re-echoed with shouts and laughter. 

Meanwhile a foolishly contented couple reclined on a big rug 
in the shade of the trees, not talking very much, but watching 
the breeze rustle through the leaves, the sun sparkle on the sea, 
with eyes to which the world had never seemed so good. 

Angela’s gaze kept wandering to the peaceful face and long, 
lazy figure by her side as if she could hardly believe he was 
there. The tan was coming back to Hugo’s face, the sparkle 
was returning to his eyes; in spite of the weakness which showed 
itself in a general disinclination to do anything but lie in the sun, 
he looked better and stronger and brighter than Angela had 
ever seen him. 

He turned his head, and met her eyes with a smile which held 
some amusement but a great deal more tenderness. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T was thinking,” said Angela. 

“Were you? What about?” 

“ Well—it was about you. I seem always to be thinking 
about you!” 

“Really? That's odd, because I occasionally think about you!” 

This astonishing discovery held them silent for a few moments. 

“You know,” Hugo said presently, apropos of nothing at all, 
and looking straight up at a bit of blue sky visible between the 
leaves above them, “I think Angela is the very prettiest namo I 
have ever heard. How did you come by it?” 

“ Mother wanted to call me ‘ Angel,’ but father said it was too 
bad to give me a name like that to live up to.” 

“T shall call you ‘Angel,’” said Hugo softly, “sometimes: 
when we're quite alone: for you have been an angel to me,” he 
went on, speaking low and very earnestly, “I don’t know what 
IT ever did without you! How cross I used to be—what a time 
I used to give poor old Roddy! I think—TI really think I am 
pluckier now.” 

The eager anxiety in his voice touched her deeply. “I never 
knew you anything but plucky,” she answered. “Plucky and 
brave and much too modest.” 

“T wonder how it is,” he said reflectively, “that you seem to 
see the best side of me so much more often than the worst of me ! 
Somehow or other I always feel at my best with you.” 
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“Perhaps that’s because ”—she broke off suddenly. 

“Yes?” said Hugo, turning towards her with an eager light 
in his blue eyes, and the colour deepening in his cheeks, 
* Because——’ 

“ Because I love you,” she said. 


’ 


Dorotuy A Becxerr TErrewn. 











On Circuit in Kofirland. 


On a former cecasion we related some of the experiences and 
adventures of bench and bar, when travelling on Circuit through 
the country districts of the Cape Colony, during the piping times 
of peace—in the pre-golden age, when the ore of the “ banket ” 
reef was irrepertum et sic melius situm, and Dr. Jameson was 
still practising, with distinguished success, the healing art at 
Kimberley. 

Circuit work during the last two years, with the temple of 
Janus open—or at all events, as the Chancellor might put it, 
during “a sort of war,” with the gates ajar—has been another 
guess-thing. ‘Travelling is unpleasant and chancy, “ communica- 
tions” are apt to be uncertain, and a wide margin has to be 
allowed for what may euphemistically be described as “ con- 
tingencies.” Even in places which the lawyers can reach by rail, 
jurymen and witnesses often have many hours—distances at the 
Cape are generally reckoned not by miles but by hours—of road- 
faring from their distant homesteads to the circuit town. All the 
horses have been “commandeered ;” so they have to come in 
by bullock-waggon, and some of the bullocks have been taught 
to trot. The sheriff's officer, never too popular, finds serving his 
blue papers a distinctly risky business; and a painfully large 
proportion of qualified jurors are probably themselves languishing 
in the local gaol, awaiting farther acquaintance with the amenities 
of martial law. 

At the beginning of the war a Court was being held in a little 
town some distance from the railway line. After the business 
was over the Judge and Bar, who had come from Kimberley, 
returned to the nearest station, only to find that “communications 
were interrupted.” No trgins were running in that direction, and 
the wires were cut. The siege of Kimberley had begun, and 
several months elapsed before the legal refugees were able to 
return and ascertain to what extent their hearths and homes had 
suffered from the attentions of the Boers’ big gun. 
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Since then the circuit work has been carried on as regularly as 
possible, but on a scale which may be described, like the style 
of certain joint-stock companies, as “limited and reduced.” On 
one occasion the Judge, travelling on the single line of rails, was 
detained many hours at a crossing-station, the “ opposing train ” 
having been derailed by a mine, supposed by some to have been 
prepared as a practical repartee—a sort of argumentum ad judicium 
—for the Judge himself, who had been trying political offenders ; 
while, on another, the members of the same Court had a nasty 
collision with an armoured train, which had been sent ahead for 
their special protection. One can scarcely leave one’s coach at 
a wayside station without being challenged by a truculent sentry ; 
while the attempt to get a little rest at night is frequently 
interrupted by a peremptory demand for the exhibition of one’s 
pass. When we take to the road, and get beyond the purview of 
the block-houses which guard the line, there is always the chance 
of being held up by some “marauding band” of “roving ruffians,” 
who might regard the circuit transport and supplies as a useful 
supplement to their slender commissariat. The advocates some- 
times find there are no horses to be hired, and think themselves 
fortunate if they can charter an ox-waggon ; and altogether, while 
the work somehow gets done, and amid the clash of arms the law 
is not completely silent, the conditions under which it is performed 
are rather exciting than agreeable, especially to elderly gentlemen 
of peaceful habits, whose only weapon of offence is a punishment 
warrant. 

On the whole the least disturbed region of the Cape Colony of 
late has been that where in former years there was most unrest. 
In early days the settler in British Kaffraria was constantly kept 
on the alert by the apprehension, too often well-grounded, of a 
Kafr raid from the eastern border. All the country beyond the 
Kei, the Transkei proper, Tembuland, Fingoland, Pondoland, and 
Griqualand East, has now been annexed to the Cape, up to the 
border of Natal; and this region, which has a Kafir population of 
about three-quarters of a million, with perhaps fifteen thousand 
Europeans—mostly consisting of officials, police, traders, and a few 
scattered farmers, with their respective families—as a whole has 
not afforded a satisfactory field for the operations of the Boers. 
With the exception of one or two districts on the northern border 
it is not a promising recruiting ground, cnd a commando entangled 
between its streams and mountains might find itself in a rather 
awkward position. Circuit Courts have for some years been held 
in Kafirland; and the journey, though sometimes fatiguing, is a 
very interesting experience. 
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The scenery is probably the most picturesque and romantic in 
South Africa. The landscape up country on a chill October day, 
after the spring rains have begun to fall, sometimes reminds one 
of the Yorkshire moorland: skirting the well-wooded banks of the 
Umzimvubu—“‘the home of the hippopotamus”—as it approaches 
its mouth at the gates of St. John’s, one thinks of the Tay at 
Dunkeld, while the forest scenery in parts is not unlike that of 
the Schwarzwald. We ride through wood and vale, by rushing 
brooks and many a clamorous waterfall; over rolling downs and 
breezy uplands, with native kraals, like gigantic bee-hives, dotted 
in clumps on hill and plain. The green slopes in every fold are 
scored with black patches by the Kafir plough (invariably made 
in the United States), the season is good, and there is a prospect 
of fine crops of maize and millet, of which an undue proportion 
will be employed for the manufacture of Kafir beer. We meet 
troops of browsing sheep and goats, and every now and then a 
waggon or two, with their long spans of patient oxen, loaded with 
produce for the coast, or merchandise for the interior. The cattle 
are grazing on a thousand hills; vaguely looming on the horizon 
we catch a glimpse of some snow-capped peak of the distant 
Drakensberg. 

The manners and customs of the inhabitants, their legends and 
superstitions, their ways of life and modes of thought, afford a 
subject of study and field for observation of almost inexhaustible 
interest.* 

The itinerary involves long journeys by road, often mere tracks 
over undulating plains, sometimes winding through forests or cut 
and blasted out of the mountainside, the total distance thus 
traversed, usually from Indwe on the Cape railway to Richmond 
on the Natal lines, being nearly five hundred miles. This includes 
a journey down through western Pondoland, from Umtata to the 
Gates of St. John’s, aud thence up through eastern Pondoland to 
Kokstad. Pondoland, annexed only a few years ago, is the most 
barbarous portion of the Transkeian territories; but even there 
of the methods of barbarism we saw but little. The people, in 
fact, showed us no little kindness, mixed with a good deal of 
curiosity and plenty of politeness, not untinged by anticipations 
of possible doles or profitable barter. Fortunately for law and 
order there are no licensed houses in Pondoland; but one meets 
with a courteous reception, and obtains all that is essential in the 

* The English reader, who cares for such matters, may be recommended 
to peruse the popular writings of Mr. Scully, for many years a Magis- 
trate in Kafirland—such as ‘ Kafir Stories’ and ‘The White Hecatomb’ 
—which embody many curious traditions and reminiscences. 
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way of accommodation at the wayside dwellings, each ensconced 
in a leafy bower of gums and wattles, of European traders. 

Of course the quality of the entertainment varies. At one 
stage the simplicity is Spartan; the judge and his registrar are 
lodged in a Pondo hut, while the servants secure berths on the 
counter of the adjacent store. At the next, we find every refine- 
ment—a piano, a bath, and the latest production of Miss Marie 
Corelli. The ladies of the household enjoy their croquet, and are 
becoming skilled at ping-pong; while an excellent dinner, with 
the piece de résistance presented by a neighbouring chief, is cooked 
by a Pondo chef and served by a butler of the same tribe. 

Umtata, a little town on the border of Pondoland, is the 
“cathedral city” of the diocese of St. John’s. It is also the 
capital of Tembuland, and the residence of the Chief Magistrate, 
Sir Henry Elliot, an old army man of long experience in the 
country, who has filled a responsible position during many critical 
periods, and justly acquired the full confidence, both of the 
Government and the various chiefs and headmen. The other 
Chief Magistracy is at Kokstad, the capital of East Griqualand, 
so named after Adam Kok, the old Griqua chief, whose sepulchre, 
though not a work of artistic merit, is the most conspicuous 
historical monument the town can boast. The Griquas, who 
migrated with him from Griqualand West, are among the most 
loyal sections of the coloured population; and we saw but little 
of them at the circuit court, as they were mostly engaged, in 
various capacities, “at the front.” As the condition of things 
becomes more settled, it seems probable that the régime in Kafir- 
land will gradually become assimilated to that in the old Colony. 
The Transkeian territories already return representatives to 
Parliament, and their representation has recently been increased ; 
centralisation will be facilitated by the advent of the railway ; 
and, when the present chief magistrates seek a well-earned repose, 
it seems doubtful whether they will be replaced. 

At present civil litigation, involving native customs, comes 
seldom, and only incidentally, before the circuit courts. Such 
matters are decided by the magistrates—usually gentlemen of 
long experience in Kafirland and more or less conversant with 
the language—subject to an appeal either to the Supreme Court 
or to the Court of the Chief Magistrate, sitting with assessors. 
Should the parties belong to different tribes, whose customs 
differ, the defendant is entitled to rely on the custom of his 
own tribe. So far as one can gather, a great revolution is being 
quietly accomplished, in native law and usages, by the substi- 
tution of individual for tribal tenure of the land. A good deal 
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that is picturesque and historically interesting will disappear, 
and much that is salutary and stimulative to industry and 
progress will emerge in its stead. The change, which has not 
yet been initiated in Pondoland, has on the whole been well 
received by both Tembus and Fingos; and, though it will vastly 
diminish the power of the chiefs, the pressure of opinion in its 
favour among the bulk of their people has been too strong for 
them to raise much objection to its accomplishment. Over a 
large portion of the country the titles were understood to be 
practically ready ; but the Surveyor-General had decided to defer 
their actual issue till the King’s pleasure became known as to 
the precise form of the new style which, under the Act passed 
last year, he has subsequently assumed. 

Another difficult question, which may cause some trouble in the 
future, is that of the law of marriage and succession. The Kafir 
is habitually polygamous, and for polygamy, in the present con- 
dition of the social fabric, there is a good deal to be said. As an 
institution, it forms the keystone of a large body of native law, 
and for many purposes it is recognised by the colonial govern- 
ment. The law of dowry and inheritance is elaborate and well 
understood; the “ great wife,” the “right-hand wife” and the 
minor wives, and the issue of each marriage all have their defined 
status and privileges. But, should a native marry according to 
the general statutory law, before a marriage officer, the Roman- 
Dutch law is held to apply. Though a man may have several 
previous “‘ reputed” wives, the children of the statutory marriage 
are regarded as his only legitimate heirs. A suggestion has been 
made, but not adopted, that this result should only arise when 
there has been, at the time of the marriage, an express disclaimer 
of the native law. Possibly a compromise might be arrived at, 
on the basis of permitting the husband, in such circumstances, to 
exercise the option of placing the issue of his reputed wives, and 
any issue of his future wife, on the same footing of legitimacy. 
The matter is one which will require judicious treatment by the 
Cape Legislature—whenever that body may be in a position to 
resume its legislative labours ! 

The Circuit Court is mainly occupied with criminal trials, of 
which a painfully large proportion are cases of homicide. These 
often arise out of the trespass of one man’s stock on the culti- 
vated land of his neighbour. fSuch incidents arouse a great 
agitation ; warning is followed by impounding; an arbitrator is 
sometimes called in, but too often there ensues a fight to a finish. 
More frequently the quarrel has occurred at a “ beer-drinking,” 
for which, especially in a good season, there are far too many 
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pretexts. It could well be wished that courtesy would devise 
some other form of entertainment. The Transkeian territories, 
it may here be mentioned, are the only portions of South Africa 
which have their own penal code, enacted by the Cape Parliament 
in 1886, based partly on the Indian Code and adapted to local 
circumstances, as the result of an elaborate inquiry, embodied in 
the report of the Native Laws Commission of 1879. 

In these cases, as a rule, the only witnesses are the native 
participants and those about them—whose evidence is often 
rather difficult to follow, owing to the obstacles to articulation 
when the mouth, however capacious, is stuffed with charms to 
prevent the advocates from tripping one up—and the European 
doctor who held the post mortem. In one case of assault, the 
Crown called first the complainant, then the doctor, then the 
complainant’s son, who was present when the injuries were 
sustained. “Your name,” counsel said to the latter, “is Mjala, 
and I believe you are a son of the last witness?” “ Really, Mr. 
C.!” came from the bench; and it was some time before Mr. C. 
grasped the serious nature of the reflection which he had been 
making on the character of the district surgeon. ‘In the west of 
Ireland,” said the late Lord Morris, “the Court is usually packed 
with M’s. There is Michael Morris on the Bench, two Moriartys 
in the dock and a panel, mainly consisting of Murphys, in the 
jury-box.” In Kafirland, the baptismal rule of “M or N” is 
fairly well observed, most of the male names beginning with the 
former and the female with the latter consonant. 

Sometimes, besides the European doctor as a witness, we have 
one of his native colleagues as a prisoner. The witch-doctor 
fortunately no longer exercises the same sinister ascendency as 
formerly ; but there seems reason to fear that there is still a good 
deal of “smelling-out” on the sly; and some of the apparently 
motiveless homicides, at beer-drinks or elsewhere, are probably 
“suggestionised” in the bad old fashion. The ordinary Kafir 
doctor, however, has his merits. Like Sir William Butler, he has 
little taste for surgical operations and seldom ventures beyond a 
slight scarification, The natives strongly object to the use of the 
knife; and in many cases where, with a European patient, amputa- 
tion would afford the only chance, there are wonderful records 
attested by experienced observers like Sir Henry Elliot, of recoveries 
attributable solely to the vis medicatrix naturae. Sometimes, 
indeed, when a skull has succumbed to the application of a 
bungusa, the native practitioner resorts to trepanning, but in the 
antiseptic treatment of injuries he is always sadly to seek. As a 
rule, however, he confines his art to the exhibition of certain 
VOL, CXXVI. . ¥ 
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decoctions of herbs and roots and is often called in to prescribe 
for rather curious complaints. A family, it seems, has suffered 
from “arash sent by the river god,” and the head of the house- 
hold demands as a corrective the native equivalent for Epsom 
salts; or perhaps a girl has taken to dreaming of the impandulu 
or “lightning bird”—lightning is supposed to be caused by a 
great bird, the beating of whose wings produces the thunder—and 
everybody knows that such cases are serious and require drastic 
treatment. On the whole, we may conclude that the services of 
the native doctor are often really useful in a country with a vast 
population, where, even apart from prejudice, considerations of 
distance and expense alike often preclude a visit to the dispensary 
of the European practitioner at the central town. 

The natives occasionally play other parts in the circuit court 
than those of prisoner or witness. Sometimes the advocate for 
the defence is instructed by a native agent, whose office displays a 
prominent signboard, describing him, in the vernacular, as “the 
speaker of cases and maker of writings,’—the nearest attainable 
paraphrase of the qualifications of an “ attorney and notary public.” 
Every now and then a gentleman of colour is summoned to serve 
on the jury. This happened recently to Veltman, the chief of the 
Fingoes, a man of intelligence and character, whose visit to church, 
accompanied by Dalindigebu, chief of the Tembus, whither they 
proceeded in a waggonette, escorted by a numerous suite, who all 
conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner, supplied at 
the same period the subject for a paragraph in the “ personal” 
column in the local newspaper. Veltman had been much 
interested in his experiences at Cape Town, where he had been, 
among other notabilities, to welcome the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall. He was careful to take with him his “court dress,” 
the uniform of a British admiral; but on arrival it was discovered 
that it had lost something of its pristine freshness. By direction 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who, as Prime Minister, also administers 
the department of Native Affairs, he was supplied with a new rig- 
out, suitable to the occasion. 

A story is told of Veltman, which suggests that he is not 
devoid of that sense of humour which the European observer rarely 
detects among the native races of South Africa. On one occasion 
the advocates—there were four of them—were hard up for trans- 
port, and were glad to charter one of his waggons, with a span of 
six mules, for their conveyance to the next circuit town. The 
charge, it was intimated, would be £4 per mule, which they 
suggested was a trifle stiff. Veltman took time to consider the 
representation, and ultimately sent a message that his price would 
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be, not £4 per mule, but £1 per advocate. The circuit bar were 
grateful for the reduction, but somehow did not feel exactly com- 
plimented by the basis on which the tariff was calculated by the 
Fingo chief. At another place, a native prisoner, being asked, on 
conviction, whether he was in a position to pay a fine, explained 
that he had possessed a red ox with crumpled horns, but the ox 
had gone to his attorney. ‘And had you no other stock?” 
“ Yos,” was his reply, “I had also a black mare; but the attorney 
told me, when the circuit court came round, that he must have 
that too, in order to pay the advocate”—a statement which 
perhaps may furnish an argument for the fusion of the two 
branches of the profession. 

Let us conclude this paper, in somewhat graver vein—for, after 
all, there is more tragedy than comedy about circuit work in 
Kafirland—by an epitome of one remarkable case, including the 
dramatic elements of love, jealousy and crime. 


Towards dusk on a winter evening (Wednesday, July 3, 1901) 
a stranger arrived at a Kafir kraal, some fifteen miles from the 
village of Engcobo, and asked for the headman. The stranger, a 
native, was dressed in a jacket which, in the waning light, 
appeared to be of the colour and material of khaki, with light 
tweed or corduroy tronsers and black stockings worn over them. 
He had a soft felt hat, with a red handkerchief round it. 
Altogether, his get-up seems to have been suggestive of some 
sort of uniform. The headman, named Rasmeni, was well 
stricken in years; his sight was dim; he described his sons, 
whose names were James and Aaron, as his “eyes”; his intelli- 
gence was perhaps rather below the average for a man in his 
position; but he tried to do his duty conscientiously and enter- 
tained a proper respect for the powers that be. The stranger 
announced that he was a policeman from Engcobo, and had come 
with orders to arrest a certain Veliti, who had recently arrived 
at the kraal. Rasmeni asked how it was that, if he was a police- 
man from Engcobo, he did not know him. The policeman replied 
that he had come there lately, with the new Magistrate, from 
another part of the country. There was some doubt as to 
whether the policeman was asked for his warrant; Rasmeni 
stated that the question was put to him, the reply being that 
he had been despatched in a hurry, after office hours, without 
being supplied with any document. Veliti, he explained, was 
charged with stock theft. Now, when the spoor of stolen animals 
has been traced to any kraal in Kafirland, the headman is held to 
be responsible for their value and the expenses of the search, and 
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it behoves him to be on the alert to bring the culprit to justice. 
Some one asked the policeman whether he had brought any 
handcuffs; he replied in the negative and applied for the loan 
of a reim to tie the prisoner’s hands together. A reim was 
accordingly lent by Rasmeni, who then sent his sons, James and 
Aaron, in company with the policeman, to arrest his prisoner. 

Veliti was found in his hut, warming himself by the fire. The 
policeman remained at the door and only came in for a moment 
when Veliti, who repudiated the charge but submitted quietly to 
being arrested and bound, was about to be removed. Veliti had 
not long been married. His wife was in the hut, with other 
women, but had little or no opportunity of seeing the policeman. 
The fire gave only a dim light; the man kept in the background 
and did not speak while in the hut. Veliti was taken to Rasmeni's 
place, and the policeman then pointed out to James and Aaron 
that, if the man was not bound securely and got away, they 
would be responsible for his escape. They told him to satisfy 
himself, and he accordingly proceeded to bind Veliti’s wrists 
closely together, tightening the reim by the light of the fire. 
At this time his features were clearly seen by both James and 
Aaron, and also by Sesani, a nephew of the headman. The 
latter tried hard to persuade the policeman to stay for the night, 
pointing out that the hour was late and the weather cold. 
“No,” said the policeman, “my time is up, and my orders are to 
lodge my man to-night in Engcobo gaol.” As he refused to stop, 
Rasmeni sent Sesani to accompany him and giye him any help he 
might need on the road. Not very long afterwards Sesani came 
back, the policeman having dispensed with his services, and 
bringing a message from Veliti to his uncle, one Mbulawa, 
requesting him to bring in his pass the following morning. 

When the morning came, Rasmeni felt uneasy about the events 
of the previous evening. After thinking the matter over, he decided 
to ride into Engeobo. On arrival, he spoke to the police there and 
learnt from them that no one had been sent to arrest any of the 
people at his kraal. Proceeding to the gaol, he was there 
informed that no prisoner had been brought in from his ward. 
He returned to the Magistrate’s office and, while he was there, a 
report came in that a dead body had been found at All Saints, 
a place about half-way between Engcobo and his kraal. He rode 
out to the spot and found that the body was that of Veliti. 
“The body,” said Rasmeni, “ was covered with blood and wounds 
all over;” and the reim he had lent the policeman was still round 
the dead man’s right wrist. Mbulawa, it appeared, coming in 
with the pass, as requested by Veliti, had found the body, 
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covered by a blanket, by the side of a footpath. This was a short 
cut to the town; Rasmeni had ridden along the main road. The 
doctor described the wounds, which were of a terrible character. 
There were thirteen in all. The windpipe was completely 
severed and there was at least one other mortal wound. All were 
of the nature of gashes and had been inflicted with some sharp 
instrument, such as a knife. 

It seemed clear that Veliti had been arrested by a sham 
policeman; it was perfectly clear that he had been foully 
murdered. Suspicion of course pointed to the man in whose 
custody he had last been seen. Who was this man? A native 
policeman at Engcobo, named Masiti, ascertained “ that Veliti 
was the husband of a woman whom a young man had tried to 
elope with.” Masiti knew something about the case, and that 
the young man had recently served three months for assaulting 
the woman and attempting to abduct her. The description of 
the policeman appeared to correspond with that of the young 
man, who had been seen in the neighbourhood. Masiti had a 
clue. He worked up the case and, three days afterwards, arrested 
the man, whose name was Vetbooi, in a neighbouring kraal, at 
the hut of one Manteku. He observed that he had the mark of 
a wound on his thumb, both on the inside and on the outside. 
Vetbooi was taken to Engcobo, where the injury was examined 
by the doctor, who pronounced that it had the appearance of a 
bite. 

The story of Manteku, with whom Vetbooi had been staying, 
was of great importance. It appeared that, at about mid-day on 
the 3rd of July, Vetbooi had left the kraal, saying he was going 
to look for some horses. He returned at daybreak on the 
following morning. He was then wearing a drab jacket, light 
trousers with dark stockings and a felt hat with a red hand- 
kerchief. On his return, during the temporary absence of 
Manteku, he undressed and tied up his clothes in a bundle. He 
did not appear to have worn them on the following days. He 
was what is known as a “blanket” Kafir, and such persons wear 
European clothes, if they possess any, only on special occasions. 
Vetbooi, as soon as he returned, tied a rag round his thumb, 
which he said he had hurt. Nothing further happened till he 
was arrested by Masiti. Some one then suggested to Manteku 
an examination of the bundle of clothes. The bundle was opened 
and found to be saturated with blood. His knife was found in 
one of his boots; it also had blood on it. Vetbooi explained to 
Masiti that it was the blood of a goat he had slaughtered, in a 
certain case in which he had played the part of a “ Kafir 
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detective,” and had given information to the owner. Masiti knew 
about that affair, which had led to the conviction of two other 
men. One of these men was called and deposed that, when 
Vetbooi killed the goat, he was not wearing any clothes but only 
his blanket. As Masiti was on his way to Engcobo with his 
prisoner, they met James and Aaron, who at once identified the 
latter as the policeman who had arrested Veliti. 

The question of identification was, of course, the really vital 
one. Vetbooi was identified, firstly by his voice, secondly by his 
clothes, and thirdly, by his features. The old man, Rasmeni, 
could only speak to his voice. But, as he admitted that there 
was nothing peculiar about it, and seemed to have had little 
opportunity of hearing it in court before he gave his evidence, 
his assertion did not count for much. As to the clothes, all the 
witnesses from the kraal agreed that, in the dim light, the jacket 
appeared to be of a lighter colour than the blood-stained garment 
handed to Masiti by Manteku. The other clothes were, at all 
events, precisely similar to those worn by the sham policeman. 
They could not go further than that. But James, Aaron, and 
Sesani all swore to his appearance as well. It was when he was 
binding the reim by the light of the fire round Veliti’s wrists that 
they saw him clearly. As James said, “I then particularly 
noticed him by the light of the fire. I am sure the prisoner is 
the man. I identify him more by his appearance, as he was 
tightening the man’s wrists by the light of the fire, than by the 
clothes he wore.” Aaron deposed: “I saw prisoner clearly in 
my father’s house when he went to tie Veliti’s wrists together. 
I was close up to him.” And Sesani stated: “I heard him speak 
to James about the reim and warn him he would be to blame if 
he didn’t tighten it and the prisoner escaped. James told him 
to satisfy himself. Prisoner then tightened it himself, and I 
noticed him particularly at this time.” It was one of the most 
impressive incidents in the whole of this strange case. Tho 
pseudo-policeman, tightening the reim round the wrists of his 
unsuspecting victim, was at the same time unconsciously tightening 
the noose round his own neck. 

Assuming the identity to have been sufficiently proved when 
taken in connection with the evidence as to the prisoner’s moyve- 
ments on the fatal night, and the state of his clothes when he 
was apprehended, the case for the Crown seemed one of almost 
overwhelming strength. But what could have been the motive 
for this extraordinary crime? Here the evidence of Masiti again 
supplied the clue, and corroboration was not wanting. There 
came forward Nonayiti, the widow of Yeliti, and her statement, 
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omitting “hearsay” and certain expressions of opinion, which 
were excluded at the trial, was in the following terms :— 


“T am wife of the deceased Veliti. Before I was married the accused 
was my lover. After I got married he came to me one day when I was 
in the forest collecting wood. He said I must go with him, but I refused. 
He then beat me and I went with him. After we had gone some distance, 
I refused to go any further and he struck me on the head. I came here 
to the office to complain, and the accused was arrested and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for three months. I went back to my husband. After 
the three months, I saw the accused passing my husband’s kraal, and 
some of the women called out to him and asked for tobadtéo. He said 
they must come and fetch it; they sent me to fetch it, and the accused 
put a sixpence into my hand with the tobacco.... A week after that 
some men came into the hut where I was with my husband and mother- 
in-law and said they had come to arrest my husband.... I did not see 
the policeman, for he kept in the dark.” 


After the case for the prosecution had been closed in the 
magistrate’s court, the accused called as a witness a fellow 
prisoner in the gaol, apparently with reference to the slaughter 
of the goat, in which he also had been implicated. The witness, 
however, while not helping him in this respect, proceeded to 
narrate the following story :— 


“While he was at the kraal, I had a cbnversation with the accused, 
and he told me that once he was in Engcobo gaol. I asked him what he 
had done. He said he tried to elope with a man’s wife, and that he was 
that woman’s lover before she was married. He also told me that he 
liked the woman very much and would never give her up, and would do 
something to get rid of her husband. I said ‘ How will you manage that?’ 
He said he would give himself out as a policeman and go and arrest the 
woman’s husband and then kill him.” 


This evidence was repeated at the trial. It was elicited by the 
court that, owing to the trouble about the goat, the witness 
naturally had some feeling against the prisoner; but the story 
was scarcely one which he could have invented, and, unless it 
was true, the only explanation that could be suggested was that 
somehow he might have heard of the substance of the deposition 
of the widow. On the whole, the jury were cautioned against 
attaching undue importance to this statement. 

The prisoner was defended by counsel, who called no witnesses, 
and confined himself to criticising details in the evidence for the 
Crown, especially with regard to the identification, and warning 
the jury as to the risk of convicting on “circumstantial” evidence. 
But there was no suggestion as to anyone else who could have 
had any motive for impersonating a policeman in the manner 
described, and no explanation was afforded of Vetbooi’s move- 
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ments or whereabouts on the night of the murder. The trial had 
occupied some hours; but the jury convicted, after a very brief 
consultation, without leaving the box. Had the prisoner tendered 
his own evidence he would have been obliged to admit the con- 
viction for assaulting the wife of the deceased. He would probably 
also have been cross-examined as to certain admissions which he 
was alleged to have made while awaiting trial, in circumstances 
which precluded the Crown from tendering evidence on the subject. 

The case was tried in a little circuit town in Kafirland, where 
there were no newspapers or reporters. Some of the jurors were 
Dutch farmers, who had come in for the purpose from the neigh- 
bouring district, then seething with rebellion, and so infested 
with “marauding bands” that the judge had found it advisable, 
on the recommendation of the military authorities, to drive into 
the town by a long detour, increasing the journey by some hours 
and approaching it by a literally “circuitous” route. Others 
were local tradesmen and storekeepers, mostly members of the 
town-guard, ready at a moment’s notice should the bugle sound 
the alarm to repel an attack from their country neighbours. For 
the nonce they met in the jury-box, all equally prepared to 
perform their duty as public-spirited citizens. 


The Circuit in Kafirland is drawing toa close. In the course 
of our travels from Kimberley, the capital of Griquaiand West, 
to Kokstad, the capital of Griqualand East, we have witnessed 
many an interesting scene; we have visited the abodes of many 
so-called barbarous peoples and tried to learn something of their 
modes of thought and ways of life, The last verdict has been 
recorded; and the proceedings terminate with the usual polite 
dismissal of the jury, coupled with a suggestion from the Court 
that the real moral to be derived from our experiences in Kafir- 
land is that South Africa is a country where white men are few 
and black are many, and that its future progress and prosperity 
must in no small measure depend on the former agreeing to dwell 
together in unity, as in the pre-golden days, when, as we have 
said, the ore of the “banket reef” was irrepertum et sic melius 
sitwm, and Dr. Jameson was still practising the healing art at 
Kimberley. 




















Padre Caddeo. 


(Su Vorizzonte di montan paese 
Nel mite, colitario, alto splendore. . . .) 


I met Padre Taddeo many years ago in the old Franciscan 
monastery of Assisii He seemed young to be a friar, barely 
thirty-five years old, I should say, and was of singular appearance ; 
an Englishman who was with me at the time described him as 
“striking,” and though I dislike the adjective itself, I confess it 
suited Padre Taddeo admirably. He was very tall and, what is 
rare among the followers of St. Francis, rather corpulent. His 
face was pale and almost bitter in expression, and he had none of 
the jolly appearance that one expects in a fat man: his chin was 
disfigured by a long sinister-looking scar, and there was something 
wrong with his eyes, not a squint, but a very slight difference in 
colour, the left eye being grey whilst the right was almost blae. 

With all his ugliness, for his was undoubtedly an ugly face, 
there was something fascinating in Padre Taddeo. One felt 
instinctively, when listening to his slow measured speech, and 
looking into his strange brilliant eyes, that this was no ordinary 
man; and I was by no means surprised when the old guide to 
the churches of Assisi told me that i padre could hypnotise. To 
be sure Francesco (everybody is called Francesco in Umbria) gave 
a description of the padre’s magnetic powers which spoke well for 
his own eloquence and imagination but was in no way limited by 
any regard to truth. The miracles of the great St. Francis were 
as nothing compared to the wonders which this old guide 
attributed to his most humble disciple; omnipresence and healing 
powers, undreamt of in the philosophy of our twentieth century 
science, were among his characteristics. The padre himself, 
however, was modest and reticent concerning his powers. 

“It is not right,’ he said to me one morning as we paced up 
and down the old cloister of the monastery, “it is not right that 
we, whose duty it is to set an example to all men by the austere 
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simplicity of our lives, should make use of these strange gifts 
which God has youchsafed to a few among us to gain an ascendency 
over others, even if by doing so we could influence their lives for 
good. Fora Jesuit perhaps it might be different, for they have 
no scruples as to the means if only the aim is righteous. You 
must know, Signore, how great an ascendency the hypnotiser 
gains over his ‘subject,’ if once he has placed him under a 
magnetic influence. In my young days, before I became a friar, 
I used to hypnotise people almost daily, and some of them are as 
absolutely in my power to-day as they were fifteen years ago.” 

He stopped in his walk as he said this, to pick a flower from 
one of those thornless rose trees that any one who has visited 
Assisi will remember as connected with the miracles of St. Francis. 
As he stooped over the rose I saw his lips curve into a smile as if 
at some pleasing memory, and I wondered idly what kind of a 
man this had been before he sought the rest and quiet of a monk’s 
cell, “And so you hypnotise no longer?” I remarked rather 
disappointedly; “well, perhaps you are right, the priests are 
accused of half the crimes committed in Italy and, were you to 
exert your will power now, before long some newspaper corre- 
spondent would get wind of it and we should read— Religious 
scandal in Assisi—a monk hypnotiaes the faithful to further his 
own aims—extraordinary revelations—should not the police inter- 
fere?’ you might even have to leave the country.” 

Padre Taddeo laughed and resumed his walk along the 
cloisters. 

“ The Signore is right,” he said, “ there are practical as well as 
religious obstacles. I remember that, when I first entered the 
Church, I had hopes of bringing all sinners to repentance through 
the medium of my power, but I was doomed to disappointment. 
For, see you, the ‘ subject’ can be made to express and to feel the 
most unbounded veneration for the Saviour and all the blessed 
saints, but only during the trance; when he awakes he remembers 
nothing of all that has been suggested to him. Yet some little 
good I might do if it were possible to overcome the prejudice of 
the masses.” 

“And is there no way of so impressing the subject as to 
make him remember his own acts and thoughts when in the 
trance?” 

The padre looked at me gravely. ‘“ Yes, Signore, there is one 
way, but it is long and rather difficult; would the Signore like 
to try it?” 

He was looking down at me from his great height, and some- 
thing in his masterful, almost contemptuous air, irritated me. 
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“Explain yourself,” I said, “I don’t want to come under your 
influence, if that is what you mean.” 

“No, Signore, that is not what I meant; I was thinking that, 
if you were to fall asleep, quite naturally, without any aid of 
mine, I might perhaps make you dream of that which isin my 
mind, I might show you a vision, which perhaps on waking you 
would not have forgotten.” 

“The power which you would exert would be far less intense 
than that which might be necessary to put me into a trance?” 

“Exactly, Signore; but for that very reason the feat would be 
a far more difficult one for me to accomplish than the very simple 
one of putting you into a trance and making you do and say what 
I bid you.” 

Again I felt somewhat irritated with this man; he talked of 
putting me to sleep and making me do his bidding as if I were 
absolutely without any will power of my own, or as if any resist- 
ance which I might choose to make would be futile. Still I was 
interested, and anxious to know what he meant by showing me a 
vision and making me dream of “ that which was in his mind,” so 
I asked him in ag careless a tone as I could assume :-— 

“ And how would you accomplish this, padre? Would you 
follow me about till I felt inclined to fall asleep? Iam afraid I 
should give you a deal of trouble for nothing.” 

“Tf the Signore will follow me we can retire to the loggia that 
overlooks the plain. It is warm there, and I have no doubt that 
with the help of a comfortable armchair, a small glass of 
chartreuse and a cigarette, we might induce you to take a 
short nap.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “ you lead the way and I will do my 
best to fall asleep at a moment’s notice, though I am afraid I 
shall not succeed.” 

He turned as I spoke, and leaving the cloisters by a side door 
led me through several long stone passages and a refectory to a 
covered balcony. Far below, for the monastery is built high up 
on the hill-side, I could see the white road stretching away among 
the vineyards and the olive trees towards Perugia, and the grey 
dome of “Santa Maria degli Angeli” rising above the red roofs 
of a tiny cluster of houses by the railway station. Near at hand 
a pair of beautiful cream-coloured oxen were toiling painfully up 
the hill, dragging a heavy cartload of grain. It was barely three 
o'clock, and the sun shone down with a pitiless glare on the 
scorched, dusty fields. 

Padre Taddeo looked about him with a dissatisfied air, and 
muttering something about there being too, much light, turned 
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into a small whitewashed room or cell that opened on to the loggia 
and which was certainly a cooler resting-place for such a burning 
day. “Ah! this is better,” ho said; “now we will get you a 
chair from the refectory.” 

He returned in a minute pushing a large, leather-covered arm- 
chair, on which he bade me seat myself, while he fetched some 
chartreuse. When he again came back he brought a small stone 
bottle out of which he poured a little colourless liquid into a 
liqueur glass. 

“T could not find what I wanted,” he explained, “but this will 
do as well.” 

“T do not like gin,” I observed suspiciously, as I took the glass 
in my hand. 

“Oh, it is not gin,” said the padre smiling, “ it is a liqueur we 
make in Sardinia, it is rather like anzsette in taste.” 

I gulped it down. It certainly did taste like andsette, but it 
was less sweet. I put down the glass and looked inquiringly at 
the padre; he was standing with one hand on the small deal 
table which was the only article of furniture in the room, besides 
the armchair. 

“ Now just lean back and put your feet on the table,” he said, 
“and if you would like to smoke a cigarette, do so, but above all 
try to make yourself comfortable and go to sleep. I will come 
back in about half an hour, and if you are sleeping—-well, I 
promise you pleasant dreams.” He laughed, and with a slight 
inclination of the head glided noiselessly from the room. 

I leant back in the chair and gazed gloomily up at the ceiling. 
There was nothing to look at in the little whitewashed room: the 
walls were bare of anything but cobwebs, and from my chair I 
could see nothing of the view which I had enjoyed on the loggia. 
I could hear the soft drone of the bees outside, and now and then 
the distant toll of a church bell. I did not know where Padre 
Taddeo had gone, and I confess I felt rather foolish sitting there 
at three o’clock in the afternoon in the hope of falling asleep 
and dreaming of “ what was in the padre's mind.” Confound the 
padre and his dreams ! 

I noticed that he had left the bottle of Sardinian Uiquewr on the 
table; well, it was not bad, and I thought that another glass 
might have the effect of making me drowsier, so I poured a little 
into the tumbler and drank it. A bird began to sing somewhere 
near, but soon stopped or flew away, and the little room was as 
silent as before. I wondered idly what the monks could be doing 
at that hour of the day. 

* * 


* * * 
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I was in an olive-garden in the plain, just below Assisi. It was 
spring, and the fresh green grass underfoot was gay with flowers ; 
daises, buttercups, and anemones. I could just see the white 
houses of the town through the branches of the trees, with the 
bare, rocky crest of Mount Subasio above them, and higher yet 
the clear blue of the sky. The air was full of sound: the murmur 
of a little stream that babbled and splashed over some stones close 
by, the distant toll of a bell, and all around me on the branches 
the joyful song of birds. How they sang! With shrill, sweet 
voices that trilled and quavered flute-like, now rising, now falling 
in exquisite cadences. On a branch in front, so close that I 
could have touched him, a beautiful red-breasted bullfinch, vith 
all his feathers puffed out and his little black cap standing up, 
was piping some deep, long-drawn notes, and above him a thrush 
was carolling away with all the strength of his lungs. The very 
grass seemed to be full of birds, and from every side came the soft 
cooing of doves. 

Suddenly I noticed that I was not alone in the olive-garden ; 
a tall man in the long brown dress of a monk was walking slowly 
towards me under the trees. A short black beard hid the lower 
part of his face, which was pale and emaciated, and he walked 
with bowed head and hands crossed over his breast, as if humbling 
himself before a presence of which I was unconscious. He came 
and seated himself on a stone, a few paces from where I stood, 
and then his eyes met mine. Never have I seen in any human 
eyes such a look of perfect joy! They were grey and brilliant, 
and looking into their depths a new world seemed to open before 
me, a world of infinite beauty and splendour, a world such as ours 
may have been in the beginning of time—before man sinned. I 
noticed that he was barefoot, and that though his long mantle 
often touched the birds that flew round him, they were by no 
means frightened, but seemed to grow every moment more 
numerous. Once seated he raised his hand as if to command 
silence, and immediately the singing ceased ; the bullfinch hopped 
down and perched on the monk’s shoulder, the doves and the 
thrush clustered round his feet. Even the babbling of the 
stream grew softer and the distant bell stopped tolling. Then the 
monk began to speak, quite simply and gravely, like a child speak- 
ing to other children. 

“My sisters,” he said, “ who are the birds, you are beholden to 
God, who is your Creator, and always and in every place you 
should praise Him, for He has given you freedom to fly 
where you list, and He has clothed you not once but many 
times; also He placed the seed of your race in the ark, so that 
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you should not perish, and you are beholden to Him because of 
the element of the air, which He has given unto you, besides 
which you do not sow neither do you reap; and God feeds you, 
and gives you the rivers and fountains that you may drink, and 
He gives you the valleys and the mountain for a refuge, and the 
high trees to build your nests in; and as you know not how to 
spin nor how to work, the Lord clothes you, you and your 
children, for the Lord’s love for you is great, and of His goodness 
He makes you many gifts. And you, my sisters, must guard 
yourselves against the sin of ingratitude, and always endeavour 
to praise God.” 

The voice ceased, and immediately, as if in answer, the birds 
burst again into song. It was the anthem of nature, a pan of 
the purest joy, a hymn that rose piercingly sweet from the throats 
of those little songsters and echoed far away through the clear 
quiet air. The saint—for who could it be but Francis of Assisi, 
who preached to the birds among the olive-gardens of his home?— 
the Saint stood up, and lifting his eyes to heaven, blessed the 
birds, who, rising in the air on palpitating wings, separated into 
four groups forming a cross above our heads, and still forming a 


cross and still singing, flew away. 
* * * 





* * 


The scene changed. I was standing on the high road that leads 
from Assisi to the Porziuncola, the chapel where St. Francis and 
his friars passed the greater part of their lives in prayer and 
fasting—or tending the lepers, the sick and the aged. 

It was no longer spring, for the trees were bare and leafless, 
and the plain that stretched away below me was shrouded in a 
thick white mist. A pair of white oxen plodded slowly down the 
road dragging a heavy cart, with wheels hewn out of one large 
block of wood; a young girl, with bare feet and a red kerchief 
round her head, walked in front. 

Then, far up the road, almost at the gates of the town, a little 
company of friars appeared, bearing a stretcher. As they came 
nearer I saw that on the stretcher lay St. Francis himself, pale as 
death, and with his eyes closed as if in a swoon. When they came 
to the bend of the road where I was standing, the friars put down 
the stretcher to rest themselves and St. Francis opened his eyes. 

“My brothers,” he said, “ will you sing to me?” 

And two of the friars standing beside him began to chant in 
deep, strong voices ; 


“Let us praise and thank God for all His creatures, and especially 


for our brother the sun, for he is beautiful and radiant with great 
splendour, 
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“Let us praise and thank God for our sister the moon and for the 
stars in Heaven, for Thou hast made them clear and precious and 
beautiful.” 


The hymn went on, and St. Francis turning his head gazed up 
at the town he had just left. The mist had begun to fade away, 
and each house stood out clear and distinct in the winter sunshine. 


“ Let us praise and thank God for our mother the earth, who nourishes 
and governs us and produces various fruits with coloured flowers and 
grasses.” 


Suddenly the Saint made a sign for the friars to cease singing, 
and raising himself on his elbow lifted his right hand and blessed 
the town. 

One of the monks put his arm round his master’s shoulders to 
support him, while the others knelt in the dust with crossed hands 
and reverent bent heads. So they remained for a fow seconds, a 
melancholy little group, with the dying man in their midst. He 
was murmuring a benediction of which I could not catch the words, 
but on the palm of his hand, as he raised it towards the town, I 
saw a deep red scar, and recognising the stigmata I knelt also in 
the dust. 

Suddenly, in a voice clear and exultant as a bugle’s call, he 
began to sing the last verse of his anthem: 


“Tet us praise and thank God for our own sister Death, from whom 
no living man may escape. Woe to those who perish in mortal sin, 
blessed are those who follow Thy sacred will, for death will hurt 
them not.” 


Then with a face that was grey as with the shadow of death he 
fell back in the friars’ arms and lay still, And immediately from 
all the fields and the orchards round us there rose once more the 
plaintive, wonderful song of birds. 

* * * * * 

“ And so, my friend, you have slept well?” 

The padre was leaning on the table, with his fingers resting 
lightly on my wrist. Through the open door the bright sunshine 
poured into the little room, and with it the song of the birds; and 
the Weep chanting voices of the monks in the church below: 


“Let us praise and thank God—for our own sister Death from whom 
no living man may escape.” 


DanteLe B, Vani. 








Che Paris Revolution of '48. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


WHEN you come to my age you are bound to have many 
reminiscences, the only question is whether they are likely to be 
of general interest or not, and that is after all for the public 
to decide. So I will put down a few of mine as they return to 
my memory. A few—but that is not because there are not many, 
for in the course of a long life I have had the fortune to come 
across many remarkable personages and witness events even now 
historical. 

As I pause and wonder where to begin, it comes pouring back 
upon me, as freshly as though it were yesterday and not years 
and years ago, that I and my two sisters, one just married, found 
ourselves for the first time abroad and for the first time in Paris, 
It was the year 1848. The year of the Revolution, and it began 
in a minute—at least so it seemed to us then. We were out 
walking, Ellen and Charlotte and I, when we met Mr Elliot 
(ihe correspondent to the Morning Post) coming from the Champs 
Elysée, and he called out to us as he came along— 

“Hurry back to your hotel! A revolution has broken out and 
there’s a great crowd coming down the street now; they aro 
furious with Louis Philippe, he’s forbidden the Reform dinner!” 

We hurried up a side street by La Madeleine, up the Rue de la 
Paix to our hotel, the Hotel Mirabeau (an excellent name to 
haye!), and sure enough soon we heard the roar of the crowd 
which swooped down and filled up the square; and for all that 
day and for several days after we did not dare to venture out. 
Only once did we start to go for a walk, but almost immediately 
came upon a horrid looking fellow with a revolver in one hand 
and a knife in the other. I said to my escort, “Take me back at 
once |” 

And back we went, to stay in, and hear daily if not hourly 
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of fresh acts of violence perpetrated by that mob suddenly gone 
mad. Our windows looked on to the street, and we saw and 
heard much from them. Once we were roused by the sound 
of what seemed, when we looked out, a stream of carts filled 
(so it was said) with the dead bodies of those who had been shot 
in a riot by the soldiers. Then came the tramp, tramp, of the 
escort, and at regular intervals a deep roaring cry of “ Vengeance | 
Vengeance!” Then some mounted troops appeared suddenly, 
pointed their guns at the crowd and—in a moment—the crowd 
disappeared! melting away as quickly as it had formed. 

Our Irish maid, with the courage of her race, went steadily 
“sight-seeing” as usual, and when we asked on her return about 
her experiences, she said, on one occasion, “she'd been in the 
Tooleries, as the otker gentry ” (the mob) “seemed to be going 
there mostly,” and that whenever anyone had asked her a question 
she replied in her native tongue—‘I’m Irish”; which, she 
remarked, “ always seemed to plaze ’em.” 

Later on when things were quieter, we settled down again 
to our usual employments. I was studying singing, and painting 
and copying in the Louvre, my two sisters were both learning 
how to paint on glass. Great was our astonishment one morning 
when the teacher of glass-painting arrived for our lesson, to see 
him in the uniform of the Garde! He, with others, was to hold 
himself in readiness in case of another outbreak. 

Monsieur Alari, our singing master, asked us to a grand evening 
party he was giving to hear the great Lavoisier. Of course we 
accepted gladly, and when the evening came we were driven 
to the party. We had only been there a short time, however, 
when we were told that the carriage had been sent back for us, 
by order of my brother-in-law, with instructions to “return 
quickly, as another rising was reported.” 

On our repeating this to Monsieur Alari he reassured us, 
saying—“ There is no fear. Do not be alarmed, Mesdemoiselles, 
for we have here the Minister of Justice of the Provisional 
Government—Monsieur Cremieux himself!” My sister Charlotte 
on hearing this exclaimed—*“ Oh! then let us all take him by the 
hand to be safe.” 

This was repeated to the Minister, who insisted on our being 
presented to him, whereupon he said gallantly, “I, ladies, am the 
Minister who makes all the laws. To-night, therefore, I will 
make a fresh one forbidding all young English ladies to leave 
Paris, and sanctioning only the departure of the English men!” 

On the strength of this we stayed on and enjoyed our party 
and eventually got home quite safely. 
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Shortly after the formation of the Provisional Government 
a State Ball was given, for which we received some tickets 
from Madame La Martine, whose husband was the head of the 
Government. It was a splendid function and every class was 
represented. 

Rachel, the great Rachel, was to recite—and recite she did— 
the “Marseillaise!” The illuminations I remember were in the 
form of three rows of different coloured lights—red, and white, 
and blue, to represent the Tricolour. 

A week or two later we heard another and a different rendering 
of the “ Marseillaise” in the Opera House, filled to overflowing 
with all Paris. We had taken a box for the season but had never 
dared to use it till this particular night. Grisi, Mario, Alboni, 
Lablache (what a glorious quartette!) were playing. Close by us 
was the box allotted to the Government, and on the entry of the 
Ministers the excited audience called for “La Marseillaise.” 
Grisi the incomparable came forward and sang it, but at the end 
of the first verse she stopped. ‘The applause and calls for the 
next verse were growing frantic, when she once more stepped 
forward and—sang the first verse over again. For she had to 
confess to not knowing any more of the words! It was a scene 
never to be forgotten. 

But indeed there was no end to the unforgettable incidents 
of that stormy period. Some friends of ours, staying in an hotel 
in another part of Paris, told us how they had seen a crowd seize 
upon a man who had been in the employment of the Provisional 
Government, drag him to the porte cochéere of their hotel and set 
him up with his back to it with the intent to shoot him. He was 
on the very point of being shot, when someone more charitably 
inclined, seized a young girl who was passing, by the arm, and 
said to her—“ They are shooting him—you can save him by 
saying he is your father.” 

Without a second’s hesitation the girl flung herself before the 
condemned man screaming out “ Sawvez mon pere! Sauvez mon 
pere!” Down dropped all the guns and the easily moved crowd, 
applauding and weeping sympathetically, made a way for the 
alleged father and daughter, who were dragged safely into the 
hotel courtyard by our friends and the door closed tightly after 
them. 

Well, it was an agitating time—nevertheless we enjoyed it, 
and though I have been often to Paris since, I do not know that 
I have ever enjoyed my visits more than I did that one. We are 
creatures of habit, and after a few days even a revolution going 
on around does not much disturb the digestion. I can hear now 
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the tone of surprise with which a friend greeted us, on entering 
and finding us all three hard at it, painting, singing, working. 
“Upon my word,” said he, “I’ve seen a great many wonderful 
sights here, but I’m not sure this is not the most wonderful 
sight of all! To see people actually employed, and doing 
something!” 
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Cwo Strings to Her Bow. 


Tue sun had set and, according to their wont, the cocks had 
begun to crow in anything but unison. It was at the time of 
year which, by courtesy, is known as winter. It had rained in 
the morning, so that the light breeze did not raise any of the 
white choking dust which renders Grand Canary so intensely 
disagreeable when the trade wind is more boisterous than usual. 
The indescribable, yet at the same time particularly pungent 
odour of the city was not so much in evidence as at ordinary 
times; in fact, had it not been for the refractory roosters who, 
poor creatures, were all suffering from chronic hoarseness, Las 
Palmas would have been pleasant enough on this evening in 
January. 

The corner house of the Calle Nueva, on the left-hand side as 
one goes up to the Cathedral, overlooks the city barranco, which 
was full of water, owing to the recent rains. On the ground 
floor of the house, behind a green lattice which was opened just 
wide enough to allow of her face being seen, sat a young girl, 
watching, with no great show of eagerness, but with a certain 
amount of subdued interest, the street leading, on the other 
side of the stone bridge, into the Alameda. 

Hers was a face beautiful enough to attract the attention of 
any passer-by who was quick enough to get a good look at it 
before the lattice was suddenly closed, or its owner hidden 
behind a broad palm-leaf fan. 

She was just sixteen, which in England would mean nineteen 
or twenty. Her face was of that oval shape so rarely seen in 
England. Her skin had a soft olive tint. Large, liquid, coal- 
black eyes languished beneath finely pencilled, black, arched 
eyebrows; a delicate little nose with somewhat large curved 
nostrils; a laughing mouth, the underlip of which pouted and 
drooped slightly, all served to make a picture which a man would 
be indeed siren-proof if he did not want to gaze on more than 
once, To complete its piquancy she had thrown a white mantilla 
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over her wavy black hair, allowing two raven locks to peep out 
from beneath their snowy setting. 

After looking at the bridge for some time she sighed, and a 
voice from within said quietly :— 

“Who is it to-night, Rosa, my love?” 

“ Juanito, mother dear,” answered the girl. 

“He is late. Are not you going to let him have the chair * 
soon, nijita?” 

Rosa shivered slightly. 

“T do not know, mother. He has not asked me. I think, if 
I dared, T would beg him never to come again.” 

“ But, my child, he is rich; much richer than that other.” 

“Yes, but Pedro is so quiet, so formal. Iam afraid of Juanito. 
I must be afraid of him, because I do not think I care to see him, 
and yet when he comes I do not like to tell him to go away. He 
seems to hold me to him with his eyes.” 

“Ah, those are the strong who draw with the eyes, they are 
the men to love.” 

“Yet I am quite sure I do not love him.” 

“But that other, that Pedro, is poor and not so tall, nor does 
he sing so well. Think, my child, when his uncle dies Juanito 
will have two houses at the Port, and land, but that other-——” 

‘“‘ Here he comes, mother,” she said. 

As she spoke, a man riding a vicious-looking black mule 
appeared, turning out of the Alameda on the way to the bridge. 
He was riding bareback and sitting his mount with the grace and 
ease which only a Spaniard possesses. As he came on to the 
bridge he dug his one rusty iron spur into the mule’s flank. 

This had the desired effect. The mule plunged and lashed out 
viciously and then sidled and curveted along the bridge, while 
Juanito sat unconcerned and gave Buenas noches to a friend 
passing by. Rosa was looking at him, and he knew it. 

Just as he was coming off the bridge he drove the solitary spur 
once more well into the mule’s side, with the result that the mule 
made a dash at the parapet, only to be pulled on its haunches with 
a jerk. 

The performance was now over. It had been repeated in 
exactly the same manner twice a week for months. Rosa expected 
it, and Juanito felt that it played no unimportant part in his 
courtship. 

He jumped lightly off at the corner of the house, tied the 
bridle to a ring in the wall, kicked the mule in the stomach, and 


* It is the custom in the Oanary Islands to give an accepted lover a 
chair to sit upon. 
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turned, sombrero in hand, to greet his névia. He was tall and 
straight, with beautiful clear-cut features, flashing wicked brown 
eyes, a rakish devil-may-care expression and a sinewy strong 
figure. 

His coat was open, and his shirt, cut low, showed a powerful 
chest. His scarlet faja gave the touch of colour, so dear to the 
lower class Spaniard. Over his shoulder was slung his guitar. 

There was nought of Rosa’s face to be seen now save her eyes 
peeping over the edge of her fan. 

“T kiss your feet, Rosita, I am late but I had work to do. 
Shall I sing?” 

Rosa nodded. Juanito took his guitar from his shoulder and 
began to serenade his lady love, who was about eighteen inches 
from him, at the pitch of his voice, making up the words and the 
music as he went along; when inspiration failed him he broke 
into the well worn Spanish serenade, with its refrain of Mueva el 
abanaquito. 

A Canarian’s idea of music usually is noise, and lots of it, 
Juanito had a good voice in the Spanish sense of the term—its 
volume was enormous. 

The people living up on the other side of the Cathedral or in 
the Plaza San Bernardo had, in consequence, learned quite as 
much as they were anxious to know of the perfections of Rosa’s 
little finger-nail and her eye-teeth. 

Juanito was a well-educated man for a Canarian. He could 
write his own name and, moreover, spell it right once in three 
or four times, he could buy a packet of cigarettes and tell you 
whether he had got the right change out of the peseta he had 
tendered in payment. This was much in a land where most men 
distinguish between pence and halfpence by calling one “ big dogs” 
and the other “little dogs,” and who cannot count above “ one,” 
yet who will sit in groups for hours, busily trying to add up their 
pay, ringing their coins on the pavement, quarrelling with one 
another about their probable value, and informing the clerk who 
has paid them that their money was short again. 

Rosa listened in a listless sort of way, her eyes fixed on 
Juanito’s face with a look which certainly had no tenderness in 
it, but was almost one of fascinated fear. She fanned herself 
slowly the while, and when Juanito finished singing and had bidden 
adios, Rosa closed the lattice, kissed her mother in silence and 
turned to go to bed. 

“ He sings well, my child; he is handsome and rich.” 

“Tam afraid of him, mother of mine; good-night.” 

Juanito mounted his mule and started off at a hand gallop to 
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the Port. It was now ten o'clock, and the cocks having crowed 
themselves into temporary paralysis of the thorax, had wisely 
retired to roost, in favour of the dogs, who immediately began 
their evening song. 

The cocks, dogs, cockroaches, cats, and mosquitoes go to make 
the night strangely exciting in Las Palmas. 

Juanito, being an islander and seasoned, paid no attention to 
these accessories to existence in the “islands of the blessed,” but 
rode placidly on towards the Port, thinking of Rosa, and singing 
unconsciously as he rode. He was certain in his own mind that 
he should win her, the prettiest girl in Las Palmas. 

He had a general shop at the Port, which contained everything 
that was “general” from green parrots and monkeys from the 
West Coast of Africa, to sweet potatoes and island gin. He was 
not unskilful, moreover, in the art of making ten and seventy 
equal one hundred in giving change out of a peseta. He was also 
a professional diver. This was a lucrative business and gave the 


_ variety of occupation without which a Canarian apparently cannot 


live. 

He galloped along gaily to the Port, stabled his mule, gave it 
a friendly kick, and rolled into bed, having made up his mind to 
gain Rosa’s consent to their marriage on the very next opportunity. 

Juanito’s courting days were on Wednesday and Sunday, and 
he little knew that on Tuesday and Saturday Rosa received the 
visits of another suitor, Pedro Suarez, who came from Ginamar, 
on the other side of the city, between it and Telde. 

Pedro had come down in life. 

Hlis father had had a large finca, and a correspondingly large 
income in the old cochineal days; when aniline dyes were 
introduced his jfinca became valueless. Thriftless like the rest 
of his race, he had never calculated on a rainy day, or on German 
chemists. Pedro kept the finca and eked out an existence. 

Rosa Santana’s father had been patron of some coasting vessels 
which had brought him in some money, and he had been wise 
enough to keep it. Rosa was in love with Pedro, and she dared 
not tell him that she had been foolish enough to allow the visits 
of Juanito Alvarez. She was afraid of Juanito’s fearfully 
passionate nature. 

Three nights after Juanito’s last visit Pedro came up from 
Ginamar. He rode a small donkey; he carried no spur and 
approached the corner house with no preliminary curvets or tricks 
of any sort. He tied up his donkey at the same ring as that 
which Juanito used, and came to greet his love. 

“My soul, you are pale to-night,” he said, “are you ill?” 
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Rosa, who did not cover her face with her fan as on the occasion 
of Juanito’s visits, smiled at him with a soft lovelight in her great 
black eyes, and said, looking down into the quiet, serious, handsome 
face. ‘No, Pedro, I am not ill, but the breeze is still cold in the 
evening—and thou wert late”—she added after a pause. 

Pedro tried to seize the little hand that was resting on the 
window-sill, but this was too much familiarity to be suffered, and 
Rosa withdrew it quickly, smiling however as she did so. 

Pedro, who was not so tall, and of slighter build than his rival, 
laughed softly, and began to twang his guitar; then he broke into 
a serenade, singing in a low crooning voice, knowing that what he 
sang was meant for one ear alone. 

Rosa listened with rapt attention and thanked him with her 
eyes. Then they talked in a low tone for some time, interrupted 
at intervals by an impatient cough from the interior of the 
room. 

They talked of trifles, each fearing to express the thoughts 
uppermost in their minds. Rosa longed and feared to confess her 
foolish intrigue with Juanito, she was afraid to confess because 
she was incapable of explaining the motives which in the first 
instance had induced her to accept his attentions. Pedro was 
wondering whether the time had come when he could stake his 
happiness on one throw. 

The result was that after whispering disjointed nothings to one 
another for some time they became silent. Rosa fanned herself 
softly, and Pedro kicked the wall irresolutely. 

It so happened that Juanito, who had determined to ask Rosa 
to marry him on the Sunday evening, became restless, and 
suddenly made up his mind on Saturday to ride into Las Palmas 
and settle the question. 

He dressed with great care and galloped up into the town. It 
was almost dark when he reached the Alameda, and Juanito 
concluded that the usual circus performance would be thrown 
away. On reaching the bridge, however, he thought that possibly 
it might be light enough for Rosa to see, if she were at her 
window. 

Now the mule was a bad specimen of the genus mule. He had 
inherited all the vices and none of the virtues of his ancestors on 
both sides. He was, moreover, perfectly aware that Juanito had 
no business to come galivanting up to town on a Saturday evening; 
it was not his day. With this grievance in his mind he had been 
cudgelling his brains all the way up from the Port as to what 
would be the best means of “ scoring off” his master, and by the 
time they had reached the bridge was considerably annoyed at 
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not having discovered anything sufficiently unpleasant. As they 
came almost to the edge of the bridge two things happened. 
Juanito raised himself slightly to see if Rosa were looking, and 
almost immediately afterwards the mule spied a piece of orange- 
peel in the road. Juanito saw Rosa leaning out of her window 
talking tenderly to a young and handsome stranger, the mule was 
just saying to himself—Orange-peel on the roadway; nasty 
dangerous stuff. I am going to shy at it, and grind his beastly 
leg against the parapet.” 

Just as he was making preparations to carry out his project, 
Juanito, crying “ Maria purisima que és eso?” drove the spur well 
into the mule’s flank, with the result that the mule changed his 
mind on the instant, and almost stood on his head. 

Juanito in his excitement had forgotten his balance, and in half 
a second was lying full length, face downwards, almost at Pedro’s 
feet. Rosa gave a sharp little scream, and the mule, more or less 
satisfied, turned and trotted home. 

Juanito rose, his coat torn, his forehead cut and bleeding, fire 
flashing in his eyes, his face twisted with fury. 

“Canalla,” he shrieked at Pedro, “ who are you?” 
| Pedro looked at him, astonished, and said nothing. 

“You have stolen my ndvia, you are without shame,” continued 
Juanito. 

At this, the deepest insult which one Spaniard can offer another, 
Pedro’s dark, handsome face flushed all over, and with a half- 
suppressed “ Caramba!” his hand went instinctively to his long 
inlaid knife which hung in its sheath in his faja. 

At this moment Dona Maria, Rosa’s mother, appeared at the 
lattice, and pointing to the people collecting at the corner of the 
bridge said to Juanito: “ Hush, Don Juan, this is no case for a 
| quarrel in the street. Have respect for Rosita. There has been 
| a mistake.” 
| “ But it is not the part of an honourable man to come thus and 
steal away the heart of one whom I will marry!” broke in Juanito, 
' still trembling with rage. 

“Gently, gently, Don Juan, there has been no question of 
i marriage, for I have not been consulted. Rosa may surely have 
admirers, she is not of the féisimas, and when one is young ”— 
here she shrugged her shoulders—“ one loves admiration.” 

“Yes, but——” broke in Juanito. 

“There is no ‘but’ to-night, Don Juan. I will talk to Rosa, 
and to-morrow in the afternoon you will come with Don Pedro 
and we can settle what is to be done. Do not forget that I am to 
be consulted as well as da nia. Now go; do not quarrel. Adios, 
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sehores, hasta maiana,” and she waited at the lattice to see 
them go. 

The two men saluted one another with an adios, sefor ; Juanito 
defiantly, Pedro courteously, and they departed in opposite 
directions. 

Rosa was weeping at the other end of the room, and her mother 
closing the lattice, turned to her and said: 

“Tt is useless to weep, my child; if you had not encouraged this 
Pedro whom you say you love, there would have been no trouble, 
and you might marry Juanito, who loves you, and now it is 
difficult; I must think; let this be a warning to you for all 
time, Rosa.” 

“ But I do not want to marry Don Juan,” sobbed Rosa. 

“ Hush, my child, go to bed; I must think.” 

Dona Maria had thoroughly made up her mind that Rosa should 
marry Juanito, but knew that it would be a very difficult matter, 
considering Rosa’s feelings towards Pedro. However, this chance 
meeting of the two rivals had given her an opportunity, and in the 
night she thought she had found a way out of the difficulty. On 
the following day she told Rosa of the decision at which she had 
arrived. Juanito and Pedro were to be put on probation, and 
were not to pay her any attention or attempt to communicate 
with her in any way for two years, and——* Two years, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, Rosa; two years, you are but a child—sixteen. In two 
years you will be better ablo to judge. In two years you may 
not want to marry Pedro, Think how terrible it would be to find 
that out afterwards.” 

“But two whole years, mother! It is a long time.” 

“Two years are nothing ; besides, who can tell whether Pedro 
can support a wife? He is poor now, and may then be 
poorer.” 

“ But he can work, he is clever, and I have money.” 

“ Yes, child, but it is not good that a man should live in idle- 
ness on the money of his wife. No, you must wait, and at the 
end of that time you can choose between them. Who knows but 
by then you may prefer Juanito? Is it well, little one?” 

“T suppose it is,” answered Rosa, slowly; “ but I would marry 
Pedro now.” 

“You are too young to marry, Rosita; better to wait; at the 
end of the two years you may choose, and marry whensoever you 
will, Juanito is rich and will be richer. Ah, what a man he is! 
So strong, so handsome. You will love him in the days that are 
to come, and love is better with gold than without it.” 
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“Perhaps, mother, we shall see ; I will wait.” 

The two lovers were told the conditions that were to be imposed 
on them. They accepted, there being no alternative, and gave 
their word of honour to carry them out. Juanito consented 
willingly enough. He was confident of success in the end and 
could afford to wait for two years for it. Pedro consented because 
he could not help himself, but he could not live in Canary. He 
resolved to go to Cuba and try his fortune, at which Juanito was 
pleased enough, knowing that there were many chances against 
his attaining his object. 

Rosa was glad and sorry at Pedro’s determination; glad 
because it showed how much in earnest he was, and because he 
would be out of reach of Juanito’s long, cruel knife; sorry that 
she would for two weary years have no chance of even seeing him 
pass in the street. Dona Maria was rejoiced to get rid of a man 
whom she hoped never to set eyes on again, 

The day came for Pedro’s departure, and, as the sun sank behind 
the Rogue nublado, Rosa with dim eyes watched the Pio Nono 
fade slowly from view over the southern horizon. 

* * * * * 

The two years had all but passed away. The same ship which 
had carried Pedro to Cuba was due on a return journey and had 
been due for a long time; people were beginning to get anxious 
about it—as anxious as Canarians can get about anything. 

Rumours had reached Las Palmas that Pedro was doing well 
in Cuba, and making money fast: for the romance had created a 
little excitement in the town. Juanito was perfectly happy, 
confident of ultimate success, laughing to his acquaintances as he 
rode into town, handsome, debonair, dressed with a grace of negli- 
gence which became him well. He was not afraid of the issue; 
he knew his power, and, in fact, had often wondered why he had 
taken the trouble to enter into the compact. However, he had 
given his palabra and he had kept it, as it was an affair of the 
heart. Had it been a matter of business the sanctity of his 
palabra would not have troubled him much. He was a good 
sample of a certain type of Canarian who, with his easy, graceful 
politeness and appearance of childlike simplicity, is apt to make 
the trusting foreigner believe that he is the soul of honour—for 
a week or two. 

He had kept his word and had not in any way tried to com- 
municate with Rosa, and she, poor girl, had no wish to see him. 
Her fear of him had gradually grown into hate. He was to her 
now merely the one who had deprived her of the man she loved. 
Yet she knew it was all her own fault, and not a day, not an hour 
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passed in which she did not reproach herself for her folly in 
allowing Juanito to pay her any attention at all. 

The Pio Nono came at last—but there was no Pedro. 

There was still a chance. A week before the two years would 
be over, the Alfonso the Second, another of the ships of the 
Compaitia de vapores Trasatlanticos, was due. She did not come. 
Nor did she come on the next day or the next. Four more days; 
and Rosa watched the signals on the Atalaya with an anxiety 
which was almost more than she could bear. 

“Ship to the north. Ship to the north—ah, ship to the 
south,” 

On the flat roof of the house or down on the beach she would 
watch it, straining her eyes out over the shimmering water. 
Then she borrowed a pair of field glasses from a neighbour, and 
divided her attention between the ever-nearing ship and the 
signals on the Atalaya. English ship, French ship, Italian—ships 
of every nation under the sun and no Spaniard. 

For those four last days of hope and fear she was up at dawn 
to watch, nor did she cease to watch till the gathering darkness 
precluded all hope of any more ships being signalled. The 
Alfonso the Second was a week late, and the two years were over. 

During these three last weeks one coming down the road from 
Tamaraceite towards the town could have seen at intervals a huge 
green wall rise up and hurl itself with wild fury against the end 
of the old town Mole, and burst into a million tiny drops which 
glittered like diamonds in the sun. The idlers of the town—that 
is, the majority of the inhabitants—would go and watch it for 
hours, and smoke and chat with their neighbours. They would 
shake their heads at intervals, when an unusually large wave 
crashed with a noise like the far-away boom of a gun on to the 
end of a Mole, and say in chorus beneath their breath “Bad 
weather at sea.” The older inhabitants would tell each other a 
hundred times a day that no such continuous swell rolling in 
from the south had been known for forty years. 

For three weary weeks the surf had crashed against the Mole 
and thundered on the beach; the Alfonso the Second was a week 
overdue, and Rosa had watched and waited in vain and had sobbed 
herself to sleep at night. 

On the day after the two years were over, Juanito rose early in 
the morning, just before the sun climbed up the sky from behind 
Lanzarote. As he dressed he debated whether he should go up 
in the morning to claim Rosa, and he decided that he would; but 
after he had taken a glass of gin para matar el bicho, he changed 
his mind. He finished dressing and looked out over the sea 
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towards Las Palmas. His thoughts must have been pleasant, for 
he whistled softly to himself all the time, and did not see what 
he might have seen any day for the last three weeks. 

The shore curving gracefully inwards was covered with pearly 
foam ; between the foam and the green water, right above the 
surf that roared continuously, there hung a sort of mist of white 
feathery spray, soft and pure as a maiden’s wedding veil. It 
never increased nor decreased, and seemed to form a screen to hide 
the arid ugliness of the land from the beauty of the sea. As the 
sun rose from behind the thirsty island away in the east he 
touched the soft veil of spray with pink till it looked like a rosy 
cloud from fairyland. Juanito did not notice it, he was debating 
whether he should wear a blue or a red faja. He thought no 
more of Pedro; the time was past and Rosa was his. In the 
evening he rode up to town, gay and handsome, with a smile of 
conquest on his face. He was earlier than had been his custom 
two years before, and as he came out of the Alameda he noticed 
that the lattice of the house on the other side of the bridge was 
closed, so he allowed the mule to walk across the bridge in peace. 

Rosa appeared, pale, wan and indifferent, looking like anything 
Lut a happy bride. 

Indifferently she listened to Juanito’s flowery compliments, and 
gave an indifferent assent to the proposal that as they had waited 
two years the marriage should take place as soon as possible. 

“Tn ten days?” asked Juanito. 

‘* Ye.” 

Ten days, or ten years, what did it matter? It was all the 
same to her. She was doing what was right, so her mother said, 
and her mother knew, and must be obeyed. She had promised, 
and after all anything was better than the desolation in her heart 
and the prospect of continual reproaches from her mother. Pedro 
had forgotten her; was dead, married, it did not matter which, 
for now her life could be nothing but a living death. He was 
nothing more to her, and yet she prayed nightly with all the 
fervour of her soul to the good God and the Holy Virgin for his 
safe return and his continual welfare. 

Seven, eight days passed; the Alfonso the Second was nearly 
three weeks overdue, and the sea moaned and wailed and dashed 
in fury against the shore as it had done continuously for weeks. 
Two days more and Rosa would be married to a man whom she 
feared, whom she hated, and yet who fascinated her. On the 
evening of the day she came back from the beach in the dusk. 
She had almost grown to love the sound of the surge on the shore. 
It told her of Pedro—the great sea, on whose bosom he might 
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then be, or—and she thought of it and shivered—possibly sleeping 
silently beneath its waves for evermore. 

She went slowly and sadly to her room, and knelt and prayed 
to the fair Mother of God to bring him safe to land; and then 
she slept, utterly worn out, as she had not slept for weeks. In 
the very early hours of the morning she woke with a start and 
heard the sound of a carriage driven furiously over the bridge and 
clattering harshly over the cobbles leading up the Calle Nueva 
towards the Cathedral. She crossed herself, muttering an Ave, 
and turned to sleep again. The carriage was bearing Juanito 
with his diver’s dress to Telde. 

There had been a wreck. A great steamer had run on to the 
sharp hidden rock off Gando Point, and had gone down immediately. 
Juanito was hurrying off to see what service he could render. 

The tartana dashed along the dusty road to Telde; through 
the tunnel at breakneck speed, the wiry little Canary ponies, three 
abreast, doing their utmost, as though they knew that something 
urgent was toward, and so on into Telde. No stop there. The 
town seemed deserted—all the inhabitants had hurried off to the 
scene of the wreck. On through the apology for a road which 
leads to Mondongo, where huge boulders lying loosely strewn here 
and there indicated what by courtesy was called the highway; at 
length, after the tartanero had urged his ponies into a full gallop, 
he drew up with a shout just where the Lazareto now stands. 

A crowd looking grey and weird in the half light of the dawn 
thronged round the tartana, as Juanito, besieged with question 
and suggestion, jumped out and pressed on to the shore, seeing as 
he went the diving boat being towed by a tug round the next 
point. 

There could be no hope. The ship had gone down at once in 
the morning when all the passengers would be in bed, and in that 
terrible swell anyone trying to swim ashore would have been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks around the headland; and yet 
everyone was wild with excitement, hope and expectation. 

In a very short time Juanito was on board the diver’s boat. 
His diver’s dress was carefully fitted on to him, and being right 
over the wreck he descended at once. He saw that the great ship 
below was a Spanish ship, and on reaching the deck he found that 
she was what he had almost expected her to be, the Alfonso the 
Second. 

With the swing of the swell the ship was swaying slightly from 
side to side, as though she were hung on a pivot which oscillated 
at regular intervals. Juanito looked round and saw but one body, 
that of a common seaman with his foot entangled in some rope 
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near the fore rigging. He passed along the deck until he came 
to the companion leading down to the saloon. 

He turned the handle of the door and pushed. 

There was a great resistance, more than was warrantable by the 
pressure of water alone. With an effort he forced the door back, 
and saw that on the inside a man grasped the handle, some poor 
devil who had been trying to reach the deck on feeling the shock 
of the vessel striking. Juanito passed down into the saloon. 

The fiddles were on the tables, and at the far end of one of them 
two men were sitting opposite each other. One was an old man 
with grey flowing locks. In his left hand he grasped a pile of 
gold and silver; in his right he held a dice box in the act to 
throw. His face was turned towards the door of the saloon, and 
it wore an expression of mingled inquiry, annoyance and horror. 

Opposite to him sat a much younger man, who was leaning over 
the table with a look of fierce eagerness in his eyes, In his left 
hand he also clutched a pile of coins, ready to escape when the 
flood of water came and put an end to his gambling for ever. 

On the same side of the saloon, and nearer to Juanito, a woman’s 
face wild with terror peered out from a cabin door, where it had 
been jammed against the lintel. Juanito shrugged his shoulders ; 
it was nothing tohim. He wasa fatalist, and with the indifference 
characteristic of his race he was turning to see if the mail and 
specie rooms were intact, when he felt a sudden tightening at his 
throat, a dreadful singing in his ears, and a feeling as of blood 
rushing to his brain. He pulled his signal to be hauled up, but 
felt that the rope was taut. What was it? 

The companion ladder! He staggered along as fast as he could 
and went up the companion steps; with the roll of the swell 
the door had swung to, and his air-pipe had become tightly fixed 
between the door and the step. The dead man who had been 
holding the handle of the door with his left hand had also swung 
round with the roll of the swell, and was now leaning against the 
door with the bandle in his hand. 

He looked as though he were guarding it purposely. 

Juanito’s strength was fast failing him; though it was but 
twenty seconds or so since he had left the saloon. He dashed at 
the handle and tried to turn it. He pulled and wrenched at it, 
and then tried to detach the hand which grasped it so firmly. It 
was of no avail; the man clung to it with the grip of death. 
Juanito seized the dead man’s arm and looked up into his face. 

It was Pedro, and he seemed to smile down on Juanito, who fell, 
with a muffled shriek, upon the lifeless form. Cursing and raging, 
he wrestled and struggled with it like a wild beast in impotent 
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fury. Suddenly something seemed to snap in his brain, and then 
—blinded with blood, exhausted, suffocated, the movement of his 
body ceased, and the rivals, locked in one another’s arms, slept 
their long sleep at the bottom of the sea, while a girl with raven 
hair sat sobbing on the beach and would not be comforted. 


Cotin MippLetTon. 





























On Sowe Books and Writers, 


“The bookish theoric.”—Shakespeare. 


THERE are certain things about books that are patent to all 
“bookish” people. One is the curious way in which, whether we 
know any work intimately, or whether it is one we have read 
casually and speedily forgotten, there is yet generally one scene, one 
incident, or perhaps one saying only, which stands out with special 
prominence, if the book has any merit. Of H. 8. Merriman’s 
West African novel, ‘With Edged Tools,’ I retain only a vague 
impression of interest and power, but two sentences remain in 
my mind which I think delightful. Someone says, “ They float 
companies, whatever that may mean.” “It means that they sink 
other people’s funds,” explained Jack. In Henry Kingsley’s 
‘Ravenshoe,’ is a simple incident, that yet seizes on the imagina- 
tion, where the hero, Charles, descends to the status of groom, and 
suddenly discovers how unlike a gentleman he looks when he 
leaves off a collar and puts nothing but a dark tie round his 
neck. In Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s picture of the pathetically-foolish 
old woman, “Aunt Anne,” the only scene I can now recall is 
when the heroine goes home with her young, newly-married 
husband, and he pours her out half a glass of champagne, and 
finishes the bottle himself, “Aunt Anne now felt that she was 
truly married.” 

It is a delight, in reading a biography, to find that someone 
you revere or admire has had the same idea as yourself on a 
certain subject. Even if it is an obvious thought, it seems to set 
a seal of the un-commonplace upon it. I ‘remember in reading 
Tennyson’s life, I was pleased to find he called the Basilica at 
Tréves “The ideal Methodist Chapel.” I had said so when at 
Tréves, and I daresay everyone else has said so too, but at the 
back of my mind I have a feeling that Tennyson and I alone 
have said it! 

I think one never realises the great difference there can be 
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between books similar in kind till one depends on but few for 
companions. It happened to me some time since to be in lodgings 
alone, in a poor part of London. I was usually out all day, and 
some evenings, learning a few of the ways of modern social 
reform, and when indoors I had a good deal of literature on that 
subject to study. I had, however, provided myself with one novel 
for times when I should be too tired for steady reading, or be 
anxious to get into another region after sad sights of grinding 
poverty, and the choice of this novel had required some thought. 
It must be a good one, to bear frequent reading; must be 
optimistic, so as not to depress a weary reader, and must be con- 
cerning people congenial to my heart. I settled on ‘The Caxtons’ 
—a book dear to me from association, as it was one of my father’s 
favourites. He had been one of the old school, brought up on 
Scott’s novels as the ideal of all fiction. I think the other 
romances he liked could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
but those he read and re-read: Besant’s ‘Golden Butterfly ’—he 
always enjoyed the old American, Gilead P. Beck ; ‘The Crown 
Ward,’ a sixteenth century tale of the Scottish border, introducing 
Kinmont Willie of the Border Ballads, and also Sir Henry Wotton, 
Provost of Eton (who is generally credited with the aphorism, 
“Hanging is the worst use to which to put a man”), Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago,’ and Lytton’s ‘Caxtons’ and ‘My 
Novel.’ He especially enjoyed the chapter on Dr. Riccabocca in 
the village stocks, which never failed to rouse his cheery laughter 
as though he read it for the first time. 

‘The Caxtons’ might almost have had as a secondary title, 
‘Instructions on Education’—in such strong contrast to the up- 
bringing of Pisistratus in an atmosphere of family love and 
honour is that of his cousin, the son of Roland Caxton, Roland, 
whose motto might have been like Sir Richard Burton’s, “ honour, 
not honours,” is an old soldier who chose in early life a Spanish 
wife, whose nationality was the least of the many differences 
between them. Roland saw his son inherit his own impetuous 
bravery, but combined with an utter want of principle. Fanny, 
again, shows the results of such an education as may be given by 
ambitious parents. Austin Caxton, the bookworm, is an in- 
teresting study. Perhaps the best scene in the book is when 
Austin Caxton, to console and inspire his son, tells him the story 
of his own early and disastrous love. The sympathy between 
father and son reminds one of John Evelyn’s touching tribute to 
his daughter—“ thy affection, duty and love to me, was that of a 
Friend as well as a child.” 

Could I take one passage only from ‘The Caxtons’ to become 
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part of my “ intellectual furniture,” I should choose Mrs. Austin 
Caxton’s panaceas against the anticipation of old age—‘I do 
think it requires a great sense of religion, or at all events, 
children of one’s own in whom one is young again, to reconcile 
oneself to being old.” 

It is only the poet-heart which can be for ever young, and it 
requires a poet to say, with Oliver Wendell Holmes—“'To be 
seventy years young is sometimes far more cheerful and hopeful 
than to be forty years old.” His “Chambered Nautilus” was 
long a favourite poem of mine, especially the last verse :— 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea,” 


Speaking of this poem one day to the late Charlotte M. Yonge, 
who was a conchologist, she said she did not care for it, as it was 
not scientifically truthful, for the “Chambered Nautilus” never 
did leave its shell and become free; and the two sorts of Nautilus, 
the Argonaut and the Pearly, had in these verses been confused. 
The Argonaut leaves its shell, but then it never lives in it; it 
belongs only to the female, and she uses it as a cradle in which 
to shelter her eggs. The Pearly Nautilus moves on in a chambered 
spiral, closing a door behind it each time, the original first chamber 
being the centre of the shell. 

Poetry, alas! is not always allied to either scientific or moral 
truths. Perhaps there are more literary mistakes to match 
Montgomery’s “streams that meander level with their fount” 
than there are literary fidelities to rival Tennyson’s broad river 
which 


“Tn the middle of the green salt sea, 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile.” 


The most delightful room in a house is generally the library; 
provided, that is, the owner of the house is also delightful, and 
his or her collection shows individual taste. Then there is the 
second-hand book library, which may be either a heterogeneous 
collection of great and small, good and bad, bought by some one 
who cannot pass a book-stall without purchasing; or a limited 
selection of books dear to their owner’s heart, which he has saved 
his money to buy, and on several of which he has long had an 
anxious eye, in the fear that they may fall into the hands of some 
more fortunate purchaser. There is also the temporary library 
2a 2 
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of the speculative book-buyer, who buys to sell again. It always 
seems to me questionable how far curiosity-hunters should take 
advantage of their superior knowledge. I think it certainly 
cannot be right to buy a good piece of china, an old chair, or 
any other object, at a cottage or farm-house for a very small sum, 
leaving the owner in ignorance of its true value, especially if he 
sells it because of poverty. In a book-shop or at a picture- 
dealer’s the case seems different, as unless that book or picture- 
seller has a knowledge of his trade, he should not engage in 
it; and curiosity-hunter and curiosity-dealer meet on common 
ground. 

Old book-shops seem most at home in the shadow of a cathedral. 
Perhaps as the cathedral is to us a memorial of the self-sacrifice, 
wisdom, and love of art of those who built it, and also a witness 
to the religious spirit of the past in the present, so old books 
which come into our hands carry about them the spiritual atmo- 
sphere of the thoughts and aspirations with which they have 
inspired generations of readers. We perhaps take up an old 
volume of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ and see faint pencil-marks 
and signs of constant use, and imagine that it has been the 
heavenward companion of someone now passed into the unseen. 

There is always a sort of fascination about book-stalls—the 
bridge across the Seine with the books spread out on its low 
walls, or even the booths in poor London streets, lit up at night 
with the flaring, picturesque naphtha. One wonders how the 
book-stall keepers live; the “scholar-gipsy ” or bookish vagrant 
no longer needs penny works of tattered leaves to satisfy his 
literary cravings, at any rate in towns, for free public libraries 
are now always within reach ; and if one watches those who turn 
over the books, not more than about one in fifty seems to buy. 


0. F. Y. 









































“Che Utility-Man.” 
(“ And one man in his time plays many parts.”’) 


THERE is a certain little town in the heart of the southern 
counties, which is called Five Oaks. The trees from which it 
takes its name stand in the centre of the town, and make a 
pleasant green shade, where one may sit through the long hot 
afternoons. There are houses placed around the green, but they 
have a deserted look, and, indeed, seem to sleep all day, and only 
wake up in the evenings, when the candles twinkle in the 
windows. For the inhabitants of Five Oaks hide themselves in a 
mysterious fashion, and one may walk the length of the little town 
and see no one but a sleepy shopkeeper sunning himself upon his 
doorstep, or an old woman, who may sit and knit beneath the trees 
upon the green, And there are days when even these keep 
within doors, and there might not be a living soul in Five Oaks, 
for all one sees of them. 

An uncle of mine had left me some property in the town, and 
I had ridden over to survey it. It comprised a little inn, which 
stood beside the green, untenanted. 

I had looked at the straggling line of shops, of which I was 
the proud possessor, and now I sat on the rough bench beneath 
the oak trees, and meditated on my chance of finding a landlord 
for the inn. It seemed to me to wear a satisfied look of stagnation 
in the hot sunlight. The fat porch stood solidly in front, with 
its shuttered windows peeping drowsily on either side. It looked 
so placidly indifferent to any prospect of a tenant that it quite 
oppressed me. 

An apathy, born of the warm soft Sussex air, fell on me. I sat 
and dreamed on comfortably. I was content to leave the little 
inn undisturbed. The sunlight fell through the green leaves, 
and made patches of gold and brown upon the trodden ground 
beneath my feet. The white road lay unblinkingly before me. 
A stray bee hummed somnolently in a cottage garden. It was 
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so still, I could hear a clock ticking, quite plainly, in an adjoining 
house. Even the fowls scratched no longer in the roadway. 
They had vanished as mysteriously as the people. 

And then, as I sat there, the bumpety-bumps of a hand-cart 
broke in on the silent air, and a sad little man came in sight 
slong the High Street. He was pushing a lorry-like erection 
of gaily-pictured boards and printed placards, on which was 
announced, in startling letters :— 


“THE WHIRLWIND OF SIN. 
TO-NIGHT AT 8.” 


The posters represented, severally, a red-haired onchantress, 
draining a wine-cup mockingly ; and a gentleman of forbidding 
expression, who held a pistol to the head of his white-haired and 
reproachful father. These harrowing pictures were accompanied 
by the information that Mr. Keginald Noble’s Specially Selected 
London Company would appear for that night only in the Public 
Hall. Further placards exhorted the populace of Five Oaks to 
“Come early,” and modestly reminded them that it was the 
“ Chance of a lifetime.” 

I watched The Whirlwind of Sin pursue its dejected progress 
down the silent street. The little man behind the cart plodded on 
patiently. He was a hot little man, and a tired little man and the 
perspiration rolled off his face as he pushed and panted. Every 
now and then he would cast a glance at the coldly hostile 
windows, so frankly indifferent to himself and his ridiculous 
pursuit. And then his eyes would seek again the flaming pictures 
on the tail-end of the lorry. 

He neared the end of the High Street. The green stretched 
before him. He paused a moment, and stood and gazed blankly 
at the deserted grass, and the more deserted houses, lying so far 
back from the road. 

He blinked his eyes wearily, with a futile glance of reproach at 
the fierce sun, which beat down on his miserable little head. Then 
he picked up the horrible cart, and in a sort of helpless despera- 
tion, started round the green. As he did so, he caught sight of 
me! 

For a second he stood, stupefied with the surprise of seeing an 
inhabitant. Then over his face came a beatific. illumination 
which was more pathetic even than his despair, and he approached 
me shyly. As he passed, he slackened his pace, and a new poster 
burst upon me. 

A gentleman, with a lady hanging over his shoulder in a limp 
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and uncomfortable position, was savagely stabbing another gentle- 
man, both of them being poised on the extreme edge of a yawning 
chasm. The situation appeared fraught with danger to all parties, 
and the nonchalance they displayed under the circumstances 
seemed to me most praiseworthy. 

The little man cast a tentative glance at me as he went by, 
and I gazed with interest upon his bills, putting up my eye-glass 
to denote my serious attention. Hope shone in his mildly 
beaming eye. The little figure stiffened. The bumpety-bumps 
became quite jaunty. Then I heard him stop. 

The three sides of the green lay before hin—a hot Sahara to 
traverse before he could hope to win my appréciative gaze again. 
The bumpety-bumps suddenly began with increased vigour. He 
was lugging the lorry round. 

In another minute, he strolled by carelessly—the other side of 
the cart now turned toward me. The meekly triumphant air he 
wore was too much for me. I bit my lip, but could not suppress 
a smile. Then I saw he was looking at me, in wonder, as to 
what I could find amusing in such a concatenation of depressing 
circumstances—and I, in my turn, wondered too that I had smiled 
at such helpless misery. The lorry bumped mournfully away 
into the distance, and the green was left to silence. But now 
the deadly stupor of the place oppressed me, and I rose with a 
vague idea of following the lorry. 

I came across it half-way up the High Street, tilted against the 
kerbstone, opposite the hotel. As I neared it, I saw my little 
friend had vanished to seek comfort in the shadowy recesses of 
the bar. I lingered for a moment beside the deserted cart. 
School was now over, and the children were appearing in the 
street. Presently we attracted the attention of some red-faced 
little boys, who proceeded to take up various posts of vantage 
round us. Then I became aware that I was receiving as much 
notice as the lorry. A pallid youth, for whom I had already 
conceived a definite aversion, was pointing me out to his friends 
with derisive comments. From the ensuing conversation, I 
gathered that he had detected a most unflattering resemblance 
between me and the parricide on the poster. The likeness was 
immediately recognised as a speaking one by all his friends, and 
my position became embarrassing. So particular, indeed, was the 
attention they proceeded to bestow on me, that I do not know to 
what lengths their righteous indignation would not have driven 
them, if they had not been diverted by the advent of a brisk 
young man. There was a vigorous decision in his bearing which 
betokened a personal interest in the lorry, and my impression 
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was confirmed when he dived into the hotel and re-emerged with 
the little man, dejectedly apologetic. 

The lorry trundled off—this time with the brisk young man 
behind, and my sad little friend trotting beside—and I made my 
way into the hotel. 

But the memory of the patient little figure remained with me 
to haunt me. I thought cf Edmund Kean, and wondered if he 
had ever dragged a handcart in his strolling days. And as the 
afternoon waned into evening, and still I lingered in the town, 
I decided that I would stop all night and witness the performance. 

The green had awakened into life when I started on my way to 
the hall where the strollers were performing. The windows 
sent out cheery streams of light across the shadowy grass, and 
men in shirtsleeves leant over the gates of the cottages, while 
their wives stood knitting by their side, or chatted to one another 
across the hedges. But no one seemed to be contemplating a 
visit to the performance, and my fears were realised when I 
stepped inside the hall. 

A few children, amongst whom I recognised my pallid enemy 
of the afternoon, were scattered over the back benches, with one 
or two apathetic elders, obviously ‘orders.’ The front seats 
stretched in an unbroken phalanx of shining Windsor chairs 
across the room. I paid two shillings to a meek little woman 
at the door, and sat down modestly at the extreme end of a row. 

Presently a man in a seedy frock-coat entered and took his 
seat at the piano in a shamed and furtive fashion. For some 
unknown reason, I jumped to the conclusion that he had seen 
better days. Any illusions I had been disposed to entertain about 
him were, however, rapidly dispelled when he began to thump 
out a selection of popular songs, played with the vilest disregard 
of both time and tune. This hideous performance continued till 
a bell tinkled, when the pianist ended with a promptness that 
mollified me, and the curtain rose upon the play. 

I cannot tell you very much about the story. I know that all 
the exciting events portrayed upon the posters happened “ off,’ 
and The Whirlwind of Sin turned out a very small storm in a 
teacup indeed. I soon gave up all attempt at following the 
meanderings of the plot, and fell to wondering as to the real 
histories of the actors who played their parts so pitifully. As I 
watched them, I saw many little currents, both of tragedy and 
comedy, which interested me none the less because the actors 
therein were unconscious of an audience. 

I saw that the sentimental little heroine was very much in 
love with the hero, for whom I soon conceived fervent hatred. 
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He was far too much engrossed in his own perfections to 
respond to her devotion, and when she had occasion to appeal to 
the sympathy of the audience, he was visibly annoyed at their 
applause, and, indeed, quite resented it as a personal affront to 
his important self. 

I was amused to watch the white-haired father—a hot, un- 
gainly person, with a wide mouth and flapping limbs. He really 
enjoyed spouting his ridiculous speeches, for, on one or two 
occasions, the tears were rolling down his cheeks. It is true he 
was more remarkable for the goodness of his heart than for his 
manners, for I saw him pocket his napkin at the breakfast-table 
and afterwards use it as a handkerchief, while he had contracted 
an unnecessary habit—as it seemed to me—of shaking hands with 
his butler when he came down in the morning. 

But of all the actors, the one who worked the hardest, and 
appealed to me most, was my little friend. 

He figured in the bill under several high-sounding titles, of 
which, I discovered afterwards, “ Vivian FitzGerald” was his 
favourite stage-name, He entered first as a very hot and busy 
little gardener, and attracted me at once by the business-like 
method in which he rattled off his lines. There was a certain 
haste in his delivery, which suggested that he viewed this part 
as a sort of hors d’ceuwvre, which must be rapidly partaken of 
before he could begin the real business of the evening. 

In the next scene, I discovered him in an excited crowd of 
villagers, where he figured as spokesman. He had now assumed 
a smock-frock and a painful air of liveliness. From sundry 
hiccoughs, and a tendency to repetition in his speech, I gathered 
that he was supposed to be in an advanced stage of intoxi- 
cation, 

I was prepared to see him as a policeman, and later as a breezy 
sailor, and even kept my gravity when he appeared among the 
sinful habitués of a West-End night club, clad in the most 
remarkable dress-suit it has ever been my privilege to witness, 
and whose waistcoat—cut like a V-shaped bodice—and coat, 
with its attenuated tails and plush revers, gave him an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to a decrepit sparrow. 

I listened to his statement, delivered in an apologetic and 
quavering voice, that he was “a devil for women and wine,” and 
even heard him described as “the wickedest young rip in all the 
peerage” without flinching. It was the last act which was to 
prove my downfall! A certain desperado, by the name of Blood- 
stained Bill, had been mentioned several times in the course of 
the drama, but as, up to this point, he had modestly evaded the 
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publicity of the footlights, I had regretfully been forced to the 
conclusion that he was one more of the disappointments which 
happened “off.” Judge, therefore, of my delight when the 
curtain drew up on the hut of Bloodstained Bill himself, and 
the hero entered and proceeded to hammer on the door with 
prodigious energy, demanding audience of “ That devil in human 
form—you—Bloodstained Bill!” My hopes were not disappointed 
when the door suddenly flew open, and the redoubtable Bill ap- 
peared, to justify his reputation, if only by the fierceness of his 
frown and the terrific shock of unkempt raven hair, which almost 
hid his face from view. He was swathed in a sweeping cloak of 
funereal hue, apparently in delicate compliment to his many 
victims, and, as he folded his arms and demanded in a sepulchral 
yoice, “ What wilt thou with me, caitiff?” I shared the thrill 
which ran through the enraptured audience. 

It was not until the hero was fully embarked on his impas- 
sioned answer that I discovered who the gloomy outlaw was. But 
while the hero’s outstretched hand invoked the aid of Heaven 
to strike down “this ruffian beyond human power,” the outlaw’s 
gaze wandered mildly to the audience, and unconsciously his 
fish-like mouth opened in a patient yawn, It was my little 
friend. 

The surprise was too much for me. Before I realised the 
enormity of my act, I had burst into an hysterical shout of 
laughter. The audience turned, as a man, to gaze at me, I 
saw the hero give one glance at the wretched little outlaw, and 
I realised that I had “ gnyed” the actor-manager’s most effective 
scene, -It did not need much imagination to see what was in 
store for the hapless Bloodstained Bill. The pathetic way in 
which he stormed and blustered, in vain attempt to save the 
situation, went to my heart. He seemed thankful when the hero 
smote him to the ground, and he could lie unnoticed—a miser- 
able little heap in his dark corner. 

As I rose to go, I wondered how I could have been so brutal. 
The check-taker was standing by the door. As I passed, I saw 
that she was crying. If Cain felt half the anguish I did then, I 
am sorry for him. 

I stood for some minutes when I reached the road, wondering 
if I could atone in any way for the cruel thing of which I had 
been guilty. As I stood there, I saw my little friend emerge 
from the stage-door—oh, so timidly! He was accompanied by 
his wife, who was now crying audibly, and I saw them toil up 
an adjacent side-street and disappear into one of the furthest 
cottages. 
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I lingered in the silent street till my remorse grew into 
desperation, and suddenly I found myself making my way to the 
cottage which I had seen my poor little couple enter. 

I knocked at the low door, and was admitted to my little friend. 
He was sitting at a table covered with a dirty cloth, on which 
were the remains of his poor supper. Before him was a penny 
ink-bottle, with some sheets of common writing-paper, while, 
propped against the loaf, was an old Stage. 

He did not show any signs of anger or reproach when he saw 
me. If he had, I should have felt better. Instead, he rose with 
mild resignation, as if he only wondered what new indignity I 
had come to offer him. And when he saw my eyes fixed on his 
pitiful meal—so meagre, so unappetising—with its desolate rind 
of cheese and stale dry loaf, the colour flushed into his face, and 
he pushed the open Stage across the table in a futile attempt to 
hide his wretched supper. As he did so, I saw that the paper 
was open at the page where the few situations are offered to, 
ajas,so many! and I realised that my heartless merriment had 
cost this little mountebank his living. And in that dreadful 
moment an excuse for my visit came to me, and I blessed the 
fate which had made me owner of the sleepy little inn upon 
the green. 

Iam afraid I made my offer very clumsily. I know it was a 
long time before my meaning dawned on him. But when at last 
he realised that it was serious earnest, his gratitude was so heart- 
felt, his sad little face grew so tearfully radiant that I believe the 
tears were in my eyes too. 

He insisted on calling down his wife to thank me, and I do not 
think there were two happier people in all Five Oaks when at 
last I left them. As I walked up to my hotel, I found myself 
smiling all the way at the thought of my little friend’s amaze- 
ment at my offer. He had been at the tail-end of the company 
so long, he could not imagine a place where he would be at the 
head ! 

The moonlight was beautiful, and I walked on down the silent 
High Street to the green. Its old peace seemed to have descended 
on it, and it lay there in the warm stillness of the summer’s 

night. The great trees spread their shadows protectingly over 
the little inn. I pictured my sad little friend standing in the 
porch. No—he would be sad no longer. He would look out 
jauntily upon the green, for he would stand within his own 
domain, and the villagers would come to him for the wares he 
sold—he would not have to hand them round for their approval. 
No longer would he pitifully grin and jibe to win stray pennies 
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from a contemptuous crowd; he would sell his goods soberly and 
with dignity to those who wanted what he had to sell. 

I stood upon the green. The soft warm air was very still and 
peaceful. The houses slumbered gently in the moonlight. The 
little town of Five Oaks lay all round me. Here was a village 
without pomps and vanities, whose people led humble, simple 
lives, and were necessary one to the other, and therefore content. 
I was glad there was a place here for my little friend ! 


A. Constance SMEDLEY. 
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A Gourd of Water. 


Earzy one hot summer’s evening in 1816, old Padre Gil, curate 
of San Sebastian, near Seville, was returning wearily home from 
visiting the poor and sick of his parish when he suddenly met 
a suspicious-looking man, who thus abruptly accosted him: 
“ Father, give me, for God’s sake, a crust of bread, for I have been 
without food these many hours.” 

Padre Gil, a little man, and by nature timid, was alarmed at 
the appearance and manner of his interlocutor. Speedily 
recovering his self-possession, however, and judging the stranger 
to belong to one of the many bands of banditti or highwaymen 
which at that time infested the southern parts of Spain, he 
concluded that both for the sake of charity and prudence the 
best thing to do was to invite the man home, and there regale 
him with as good a meal as his scanty larder afforded. 

“My friend,” he said, “come home with me, and you shall 
share my supper, though I warn you it is a very frugal one; 
but you are welcome to whatever I have to offer.” 

Padre Gil, on introducing his uncouth guest into his little 
kitchen, which also served as a parlour, received a sharp expostu- 
lation in an undertone from his sister, the Senora Dolores, a 
childless widow, not of the most amiable temper. The Senora, 
a stout and comely matron of about fifty, was busy by the fire 
preparing a mess of olla podrida, which dish, notwithstanding 
its pompous name, consists simply of the remains of the morning’s 
meal boiled up with fresh vegetables, and skilfully seasoned the 
better to disguise the poverty of its flavour. 

“ Brother,” she exclaimed in an angry whisper, “ you'll be the 
death of us both, we shall be murdered. You can never go out 
but you must needs pick up some wretched beggar to bring back 
with you to feed. Holy Peter and Paul! this is a most ill-looking 
fellow, I am quite frightened at him.” 

“Come, come, sister, be not angry; this is a most excellent 
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olla podrida that you have cooked. My good friend,” continued 
the Father, turning to the hungry man, “you are indeed 
fortunate to-night, for my sister, the Senora Dolores, who is 
reputed the best cook in all Andalusia, hath prepared an olla 
podrida which I warrant you'll say is fit for a king.” 

“Now, brother Gil,” cried the Senora, whose anger even the 
curate’s compliments failed to appease, “ you never mean to give 
any of my nice dish to that creature! sure, bread and cheese is 
good enough for such as he.” 

“Good sister Dolores,” replied the Padre, soothingly, “ when 
there is sufficient for two, there is generally enough for three. 
You would not have me give a hungry Christian a worse meal 
than I would bestow upon myself? ” 

“ Christian, indeed!” retorted the dame, “‘ he seems to me no 
more nor less than a brigand.” And, grumbling garrulously, 
she set the smoking dish on the table with a thump. 

In truth it must be confessed that the aspect of the guest 
was not reassuring. He was tall and athletic, and clothed in a 
capacious cloak patched with different coloured rags, amongst 
which blue and russet predominated. His careworn but hand- 
some face was burnt by the scorching Spanish sun to the red hue 
of a North American Indian ; his dark hair hung in long matted 
locks about his neck and forehead. His eyes, black and glittering, 
wore at times a kindly and good-natured expression, but occa- 
sionally changed to one of a kind by no means agreeable to 
behold; his brawny limbs were in places bare, escaping at the 
knees and elbows through the rents in his garments; his leathern 
gaiters and sandals, worn and tattered, refused to afford the 
protection for which they were designed; round his neck hung 
a scarlet scapular of our Lady of Monserrat, with many a 
medal of the saints. To his sombrero, a bunch of peacocks’ 
feathers was tied with a piece of broad ribbon. Holding his gun 
in his hand, he seemed irresolute whether to stay or to go, for he 
had not failed to notice the inhospitable looks and remarks of 
Dolores. At last he said— 

“Tf you give me a loaf of bread, I’ll begone.” 

“My friend,” answered the Padre, “no hungry man shall ever 
be turned from my door whilst I have a meal to share with him. 
Seat yourself and put down your gun.” 

“Tl rest that against my knee, your reverence; you know 
two friends are one. My gun is my truest friend and never 
‘leaves me by day or night; maybe before I have finished this 
plate of olla podrida I shall need its assistance.” So saying he 
assumed a more amiable expression, and began to eat with the 
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appetite of one who has not tasted food for a long time. He had 
scarcely finished the dish placed before him when a discharge of 
musketry caused him to spring to his feet; seizing his gun he 
cried out— 

“Thanks, Father Gil, for your hospitality, but my comrades 
are in danger. I am Ruy Perez, the brigand chief,” and he 
rushed out of the house, leaving the old curado and his sister in 
consternation. 

“Senora de las Dolores! Mother of sorrows, most holy, my 
patroness! all ye sainted widows!” cried the dame crossing 
herself; “here is a pretty piece of business. I always said 
you would ruin us both one day. Think what you have done! 
Why, as I live, the carabineers will have seen this man leave 
our house, and declare we are in league with the brigands. 
We shall be carried off to Seville before the tribunals, see if we 
aren’t,” 

Just at that moment, another and nearer report of guns was 
heard, preventing Father Gil from answering; and presently 
two carabineers appeared, carrying between them the apparently 
lifeless form of his guest, the brigand chief, Ruy Perez. 

The officers asked the priest to help them bind up the wounded 
man’s arm and side, whence the blood flowed freely; a service 
the charitable curate rendered with zeal. As he knelt near the 
man bandaging his wounds, the brigand whispered to bim: 
“Father, a word in your ear, I beg.” 

The curate bent his ear down to the man’s mouth, who in 
broken accents continued— 

“TI know you are a true priest. Christ said, ‘Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.’ Padre Gil, I never carried 
this maxim into practice, God knows, yet pity me for I am low 
down in the world now. My wife—I cannot say much—my 
children—Father, two little children—I grow weaker—hidden in 
the ravine behind your house—save them—my poor children—my 
Inez—your promise—God bless and reward you!” 

“JT will, I promise to do my best for them,” replied the good 
priest, “rest assured. But, my friend, you must now turn to 
God with all your heart.” 

“T will,” answered the brigand feebly. 

When the curate had finished bandaging his wounds, the 
carabineers carried him between them to a cart. and prepared to 
conduct him to Seville under an escort which waited without. 

“Father, give me a cup of water, I am dying with thirst,” 
begged the brigand as they hoisted him into the cart. 

“You may as well die of thirst then, and be quick about it,” 
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brutally observed one of the carabineers, “and so save yourself the 
disgrace of dying at the rope’s end.” 

“We've no time to wait for water,” shouted the other, as he 
jumped on the seat and lashed the horses into a sharp gallop 
down the hill. 

Padre Gil, however, was not to be baffled in an act of kindness 
which he considered a duty. Seizing a gourd of water he ran 
out without his hat and rushed down the hill after the cart. 
The carabineers stopped, and the good Father handed to the 
brigand the gourd containing sufficient water to last for some time. 

“God bless you, kind priest,” exclaimed the grateful man ; 
“one day even this gourd of water shall receive its reward either 
on earth or in——” 

“ Heaven, brother,” said the priest solemnly. 

“Remember your promise, Padre.” 

“Twill. I will do my best for them.” 

Padre Gil stood some minutes looking after the cart as it 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, and then, with a sigh, he bethought 
himself of the promise he had made to seek for the brigand’s wife 
and children. 

Searching the ravine behind his presbytery, which Ruy Perez 
had indicated, he discovered the dead body of the brigand’s 
young wife. She had been killed accidentally by a stray shot 
from the carabineers. There, too, he found two little children, 
the one not more than a year old, fast asleep by its dead mother’s 
side, the other, a year or so older, playing carelessly with the 
wild flowers which grew around in abundance. 

It was now fast becoming dark, and the Padre was at a loss to 
know how to act. What was he to do with the children? He 
did not, however, think long over the matter, but following the 
dictates of his heart said to himself, ‘“ My neighbours will assist 
me to bury the poor mother, and to-morrow I will say a mass for 
the repose of her soul. As to the children, well, they are 
orphans, or soon. will be, for of coursé the father will undoubtedly 
suffer death. God’s providence clearly bids me to be to them as 
a father.” 

So he took’ them tenderly in his arms and carried them home. 

“ Sancta Ingracia!” exclaimed Senora Dolores, as he entered 
the presbytery with his burden and explained the nature of his 
charge. “ Assuredly, brother, you were born for my misfortune 
—what am I to do with these two little brigands? Nostra 
Senora da Guadaloupe! we shall be setting up a home for infants 
next. What am I to do with them?” 
“Good sister, bring them up as our own,” 
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“ Holy innocents! Pray, brother, what are foundling hospitals 
built for, if not for the reception of castaways like these?” 

“ Dolores! sister Dolores! I’ve sometimes heard you say, 
‘ Would to heaven I had had children!’ God sends them to you 
now, will you refuse His gift?” said the curado, leading her to 
the two little creatures, who stood clinging to each other, the 
picture of innocence and grace. 

“That is all very well in the saying, but how are we, who can 
scarce keep body and soul together, to support these two urchins ? 
They’ll be growing up soon. Oh, it’s all very well for you to look 
like that, but pray, sir, is it you who will be getting up in the 
night to feed that little monster? No, indeed; but come, give 
me the baby, maybe there’s a drop of milk left and I'll warm 
it up.” 

Taking the child in her arms and kneeling down before the 
hearth, the Senora began to blow the embers into a flame. 

Whilst she was thus occupied the old priest, holding the elder 
child on his knee, related to his sister at length ali that had 
happened ; how he had made a solemn promise to the bandit to 
seek for his wife and children, how he had found them—the poor 
mother dead and the little ones absolutely abandoned. 

“Tt is all very pretty, brother,” said Dolores gravely, “ but 
how are we to doit? We are so wretchedly poor.” 

For answer, the priest took down his missal from the shelf, 
and read aloud these words: ‘“ Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto these little ones a cup of cold water only in My name, verily 
I say unto you he shall in nowise lose his reward.” 

“ Amen,” said the Senora, bowing her head. 

Just then the child on the Padre’s knee got down, and, coming 
towards her, stretched out its tiny hands, crying, “ Mamma— 
mother.” 

The Sefora looked at the little creature as if fascinated; for a 
ray of fire-light from a piece of pine wood kindling into a bright 
flame illumined its face and golden hair, as it fixed upon her its 
big black eyes with the clear, searching and earnest look so 
peculiar to children. 

Again the child cried “ Mamma,” again it stretched out its 
arms. ‘Then this childless woman’s heart melted within her, and 
taking the little creature on her knee beside its baby brother, 
she clasped them both to her heart. 

“Brother Gil, you know best, I suppose. His will be done. 
[ll try and be a mother to them.” 

.* And I, under God, a father,” said the old man, 
* * * 
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About sixteen years after the events first narrated, Padre Gil 
sat on the terrace of his presbytery, admiring the magnificent 
view commanding the vine-clad plains, the winding silvery 
stream of the Guadalquiver, the distant purple hills, and the domes, 
spires, and towers of the great cathedral of Seville. 

The Padre’s attention was suddenly attracted by the rum- 
bling of wheels, and a coach and four dashed down the hill 
from Seville, and presently drew up before his door. Who 
could it be? No one had ever yet called on him in a grand 
carriage and four, excepting the Archbishop, but that was 
nearly thirty years ago when his Grace had come to conse- 
crate the church bells. Yet it was a visitor for him, for soon 
came a loud ring at the bell, and Padre Gil hastened down 
himself to open the door. No sooner was the latch lifted, than 
he was seized in the arms of a tall gentleman and fairly lifted 
off his feet. The stranger hugged the astonished Padre in an 
affectionate embrace, crying out: “So glad to see you. What! 
Don’t you know me? Why, Iam Don Alonzo Gonsalvez-Juan- 
Fernandez-Luis-Ruez da Quebara da Sylva y Torre del Fuego 
Arcos,” continued the gentleman, in a very excited manner, still 
embracing the priest, who was dumb with astonishment. “Iam 
Don Alonzo Paz, Viscount Pimental. I was—well, I was—you 
don’t mean to say you don’t know me ?—I was Ruy—why, Ruy 
Perez.” 

“ Ruy Perez?” 

“Yes! the brigand chief, Ruy Perez,” answered Don Alonzo, 
opening the kitchen door, and seating himself on the same chair 
on which he had rested, sixteen years before, wounded and 
bleeding. “I will be brief, Padre Gil, in relating my adventures. 
When I left this house, I was taken to Seville, tried, and con- 
demned to death. I was then removed to Madrid, my native 
city. There, according to the law, I was to be executed, but on 
the appointed day a popular tumult broke out, and in the 
confusion I managed to escape to Barcelona; thence I embarked 
for Mexico, where I rapidly acquired wealth. When I had made 
a very considerable fortune, I went to Washington, in which city 
the Spanish minister used his influence to obtain my pardon, and, 
by paying a considerable sum to Government, I was allowed to 
change my name, and obtained the title of Viscount Pimental. I 
often tried to communicate with my wife and yourself, but as 
Inez was seriously compromised in the affairs of our band, 
I did not dare do so in a very open manner ; if you have never 
received any letters from me, this will explain the reason, for 
as you know, all foreign letters arriving in this country are 
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But what of my wife, Inez? my boys, where are 





opened. 
they ?” 

Taking Don Alonzo by the hand, Padre Gil led him to the 
terrace, and, pointing to the two lads said: “Do you see those 
two fine youths? They are your sons—they have been as sons 
to me all these years. Your wife is there.” And he pointed 
reverently to the blue heavens above. 

Without a word Don Alonzo sprang down the staircase and 
threw himself before his children. 

“T am your father,” he cried, in agitation. “Iam your father! 
Have they never told you that you had a father?” 

The voice of nature struggled for utterance within the hearts 
of the young men, and they instinctively cast their arms around 
his neck and embraced him again and again. 

“ And this is Louis, my Louis—and you are Diego, my eldest 
born. In thee, son, 1 recognise my own dear mother’s smile. 
But, Louis, thou hast thy mother’s eyes. My God! my poor 
wife! my poor Inez!” 

The Senora Dolores stood by, wondering, till Padre Gil came 
to her and drawing her aside, said: 

“Sister, this is too sacred a sight for us to witness. Come 
away, and I will tell you all that hag happened.” And as he 
led her in with him, he saw tears streaming down the happy 
father’s face; but Dolores was sore troubled, for she thought, 
“they will no longer love me as they have done hitherto.” 

By-and-by, Ruy Perez grew more calm, and his sons told him 
all they knew concerning their mother. Louis then led him to 
her simple grave, and Diego came behind holding a tall white 
garden lily to lay upon it. There his sons related how they had 
been carefully taught to cherish the memory of their parents, 
and to pray for them night and morning, Then the strong man 
wept tears of gratitude. 

“God bless them,” he said, “I feared they would have taught 
ye”— he could not bring himself to say the harsh word—“ to 
despise me.” He hid his face on his eldest son’s breast, and, 
holding the other round the neck, he sobbed aloud. They all 
then knelt down and prayed long in silence, until the rosy 
twilight faded, and the evening stars twinkled above between 
the willow boughs. 

A little later they entered the curate’s room, where Padre Gil 
was sitting with his sister. Don Alonzo led his sons towards 
them, saying, as he bent lowly: 

“God bless you both. I know not how to thank you. Often 
haye I thought over this meeting, and how it would pass; but 
2B2 
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little thought it would be thus. I owe much to you—may God 
bless you both.” 

The little Curado rose, and, taking Don Alonzo’s hand, said : 

“Brother, unto God all thanks are due. Your sons have been 
a blessing to me in my house. I love them, and so does sister 
Dolores.” 

Don Alonzo advanced towards the Sejiora, and raised her hand 
respectfully to his lips. 

That night Padre Gil had a very happy supper. There was 
not much of delicate fare, it is true, but then there was plenty 
of bread and cheese, and a stupendous water-melon, the delight 
of every Spaniard. Padre Gil also brought out two bottles of the 
rare old Xeres wine which he only uncorked on state occasions. 

“And ‘now to your health, my worthiest friend,” said the 
ex-brigand, clinking his glass against that of the old curate’s. 
‘“‘Many a wave hath rolled betwixt us two since that night 
when you gave me a cup of water. I said that gourd should 
receive its reward on earth or in heaven. God has permitted 
me to return it to you on earth. He will give the recompense 
for your charity towards my children that all my life’s devotion 
can never repay. For the gourd of water receive a new presby- 
tery. While to God I will publicly show my gratitude for His 
benefits by erecting a church in His honour. We will call it, 
if you will, ‘8. Sebastian, of the Gourd of Water.’” 

The church took a long time to build, because everything takes 
a long time to do in Spain, but when it was finished, it was very 
handsome. 

Don Alonzo, Viscount Pimental, lived to acquire a deserved 
reputation for beneficence, and Padre Gil lived many a year 
afterwards in the enjoyment of plenty. He lived to see “his 
sons,” for so he loved to call them, become the husbands of 
distinguished ladies of Seville; he lived, he and his old sister 
Dolores, to see blooming little faces cluster round his knee, and 
hear once again children’s voices clamouring for a tale; and 
often, taking the Sefiora’s hand, he would say: “ Was I not right, 
sister, in accepting from God the blessing of little children ?” 

“ Aye, indeed,” she would answer, “and how many blessings 
have flowed upon us in return for ‘a gourd of water.’ ” 

R. Davey. 
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The Longest Pleasure. 
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Carrer III, 


Ir was the third day of Lewis Kennedy’s visit. Little Jerry 
Marchant, spreading out his small hands to the blaze of tho 
drawing-room fire, announced that it was a success. 

“He sees I’m a boy, an’ too big for babyish jokes. He gave 
me half-a-crown, an’ he saw at once that Badger is the best dog, 
“cause he’s mine.” 

Jerry turned round, and stood with his back to the fire and 
feet planted well apart, in careful imitation of his father. 

“Philippa wanted me to go out with them this afternoon. 
But Ken said we men ”—the four-feet-nothing in velveteen and 
gaiters stretched itself to its fullest height—‘ Mother, are you 
listening? Ken said no, that we men would go for a tramp 
later.” 

“Much wiser,” agreed his mother. “ By-the-bye, Jerry, didn’t 
I hear you making a fuss when he asked you to take a message 
to the lodge? That wasn’t like my polite little son.” 

Jerry turned rather red. 

“But if he thinks I go ’cause I want to,” he objected, “he 
won’t say ‘Thanks, old chap. Do as much for you next time.’ 
He won’t know.” 

His mother laughed. 

“ That is it exactly,” she said. “That is the whole point of it. 
You don’t want him to know. You are not a tradesman, Jerry, 
to do something in exchange for thanks, like a man who sells 
bacon over the counter in exchange for coppers. You should 
help your friends for the reason that they want help; and if you 
goa mile out of your road to show a stranger the way, you must 
let him imagine that it is your own shortest cut home.” 

Jerry stood and pondered, 

“TI see. It is more like a gentleman,” he said at last, “Is 
that why you do it, mother?” 
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“Father is awfully polite to Ken,” he began again presently. 
** He was making a horrid row just now—you would have called 
that a fuss if you like—’cause he found he’d gone out without 
him. I said ‘P’rhaps they didn’t want you any more than me.’ 
But it didn’t make him feel a bit better. What makes father 
be so awfully polite to Ken, mother? He never will let him 
alone.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lady Rose with great truthfulness, 

Her brows were knit in perplexity, and long after Jerry had 
taken himself off on affairs of his own, his question continued to 
worry her. What made his father so awfully polite to Ken? 
What inducement had he ? 

What earthly purpose could it serve, that hitherto he had 
frustrated Ken’s intended proposal? Since their talk in the 
firelight on the evening of his arrival, he and Philippa had not 
been alone together until this afternoon, and now, she had Jerry’s 
word for it, his father had made “a horrid row” on discovering 
their absence. What was even more inexplicable was that not 
only would he not leave Philippa alone with Ken, but that he so 
arranged matters that he himself was never left alone with Ken 
either. This was of course easy of arrangement during the day, 
and at night, when the two men might have been expected to 
smoke peaceably together, he had either borne him off to the 
Borrodailes, or had asked the vicar to drop in and join them. It 
was evident he wished to avoid any outburst of confidence on 
Ken’s part. 

“Why? Why?” Lady Rose debated it until her head ached. 
“It would seem sheer folly and jealousy on any other man’s part, 
but Henry isn’t like that. I wish he were. No, what he wants 
to be able to say is that he had not the remotest idea of the state 
of Ken’s feelings—and there I stop. If I thought for a month, I 
should be no nearer to guessing why he wishes it.” 

At that particular moment, had Lady Rose but known it, Ken 
was blindly wasting his opportunities. It was a great thing, 
doubtless, to have secured Philippa’s undivided companionship, 
and to shake himself free of Marchant’s over-zealous cares as a 
host, but tramping along a muddy road is not conducive to love- 
making, especially when the lady appears anxious to get into 
training for a race. 

“You needn’t go at such a terrific rate,” Ken expostulated. 

“Am I going fast? One can’t manage a town crawl on a 
country road.” 

Philippa was fighting against her own happiness, glorying in 
this instinctive last battle for her liberty, glorying still more in 
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the knowledge that she was going to be conquered. The conceit 
of men! Did his lordship think she was going to stand still, and 
wait meekly until he proposed to her? 

“There is not room for us to walk abreast, or we shall get 
splashed from top to toe. I am going over to walk by the hedge,” 
she said, and left him, calling to the dogs to follow her. “Ken! 
Ken! Ken!” sang her heart, to as blithe a music as any black- 
bird’s in summer. “It is a wiser arrangement, isn’t it?’ she 
asked him airily, and pretended to see nothing of his gloomy looks. 

“Tt is as bad as being in Bond Street in May,” he thought 
despairingly, when, the three Miss Parretts having squandered 
many precious minutes, they then came across young Crosby. 
“Who wants to listen to this booby? Sorry we can’t. We are 
going the other way,” he broke in suddenly, with a vigour that 
made young Crosby jump. ‘“Oughtn’t we to be getting on, 
Miss Carne? We shall be late? This is my afternoon,” he 
added reproachfully to Philippa, when she had said good-bye with 
what he considered quite unnecessary warmth. “I thought you 
were going to make it nice for me.” 

But Philippa was apparently not amenable to reproaches. 

“Then if it is your afternoon, you need not have made it nasty 
for him,” she observed. ‘ He asked most mildly which way we 
were going, without even an idea of joining us, and you said at 
once that we were going the other way! What must he have 
thought?” 

“You wanted the fellow to come, I suppose,” Ken cried 
jealously, 

Philippa smiled, and his anger vanished. 

“But I shall wait until we are home again, any way,” he said 
to himself. ‘I don’t believe in rushing it. A proposal comes 
only once in a fellow’s life, or at least it will only come once with 
me, and I’d like to take my time over it. I shall ask Lady Rose 
to manage it for me first thing to-morrow. If Marchant and I 
are alone to-night, I'll tell him all about it then. Hang it all! 
I must tell somebody !” 

At this moment it unkindly began to rain, and as Philippa, 
more unkindly still, had come provided with her own umbrella, 


the walk was really not very enjoyable, after all, 


“They say there is a point where everything sticks, from 
Latin verse to theatricals,” Ken said gloomily to his hostess when 
he had her to himself later. ‘ That’s just where I’ve got to. I 
suppose I’m a bit of an ass, I always was, but I thought it would 
be all settled long before this, You think she cares for me a 
little, don’t you?” 
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“T am sure she does.” Lady Rose caught herself up. “She 
is reticent, you know, Ken, and she never told me so, but I am 
convinced it will be all right.” 

“ And you'll make an opportunity for me to-morrow?” 

“You can make it for yourself. I feel a lazy fit coming on, so 
I don’t suppose I shall be down until lunch-time, and Henry has 
just been in to tell me that he has promised to give the whole 
morning to Smith, our bailiff. So you are sure of at least three 
hours.” 

Ken had no answering smile. 

“Tam like a woman. I grow superstitious about things that 
have been postponed.” 

Lady Rose’s reply struck him as irrelevant. 

“Tt is definitely arranged about Smith, so it will be all right 
now,’ she said. 

That night, at dinner, Henry Marchant made himself excessively 
agreeable to his companions, and the line he took was the laudation 
of Lewis Kennedy. 

“He was the youngest boy, I imagine, who ever went to Eton, 
and in a couple of years he was one of the most popular. I 
always think of Ken when I read ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ for 
he was of just the same sturdy, honest make. I thought I was 
in luck when I got him for a fag, I can tell you.” 

Ken professed himself much amused at his friend’s enthusiasm, 
and cordially seconded Philippa’s suggestion that probably he 
was a very ordinary freckly boy, whom the haze of years had 
idealised. But secretly he was gratified. He could not possibly 
have told ber himself of his past prowess in the cricket field, nor 
of saying young Ford’s life when the boat upset; but it was 
pleasant to have someone else to tell her these things, all the same. 

“No, no, old fellow, you are mistaking the date. That was my 
jirst fight.” 

He put an occasional conversational-oar into this sparkling flow 
of reminiscence, and hugely enjoyed himself the while. Whata 
thoroughly good chap Marchant was! Very few men would take 
the trouble to put one of their own sex in such an admirable light. 

“All this reminds me of my old hero-worship for you,” said 
Ken, looking at him with dog-like affectionate eyes. ‘“ We have 
lost sight of each other for a good many years, but I am not quite 
sure I have outgrown it yet, Harry.” 

After Philippa and Lady Rose had said good-night the men 
turned into the library for a final smoke. Ken was still in the 
best of spirits, and full of anecdotes and surmiees as to old Eton 
friends, 
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“Don’t you remember them all? What a fellow you are! 
Surely you remember Digby? Old Digs we called him. I had 
the run of his study before I got one of my own. He has taken 
to writing.” 

“ Make it pay?” 

“No, I don’t think he makes it pay exactly, but then he won’t 
go in for pot-boilers. He always waits, he says, for an in- 
spiration.” 

“An inspiration, eh?” said Marchant. “I wonder from what 
quarter he gets it. It is an odd thing to me that after depending 
on an inspiration, so many of them turn out such damnably bad 
work.” He dismissed Digby with a laugh. “Look here, Ken, 
if you don’t mind I am going to bore you with my own concerns 
to-night,” 

“Can't,” returned Ken promptly. ‘You can’t bore me with 
your concerns if you try. It shall be an exchange of confidences, 
Harry. There is something I intended to tell you to-night. In 
fact,” he hesitated, “as a matter of fact I have been intending 
to tell you ever since I came, but there does not seem to have 
been a chance.” 

Through half-closed eyelids, Marchant surveyed his guest. He 
was quite safe, he told himself, in begging Ken to speak out at 
once. It was the courteous thing to do, the thing that was 
evidently expected of him, and he knew the young man would not 
respond to his offer. 

“Oh, no hurry. I'll wait,” he said hastily, and Marchant gave 
a faint smile. 

He was wondering at himself, as he lay back in the big padded 
chair, wondering that he felt no personal anger against this man 
who had won where he himself had failed. Most men in his 
position would have longed for more primitive days and savager 
methods in which to deal with his rival, but he was merely 
appreciative of his own lack of animus against him. That he was 
going to ruin all that was most vital in him within the next hour, 
was merely the outcome of circumstance. 

“Tt is about my will I wanted to consult you.” 

Ken dropped back to earth again with a start. Some of the 
radiance of the love-lit realms in which he had been wandering stil] 
lingered in his eyes. 

“ Your will?” he repeated vaguely. “ What will?” 

“T have not made one since the time of the boy’s birth,” 
Marchant went on to explain, “and several rather important 
things have happened since then. Some more money has fallen 
in, and I have sold a farm, and the bit of land they call the lower 
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copse. And one of my executors has died. The other, by the 
light of recent events on the Stock Exchange, must be three parts 
of a fool, I should think. So I have been wondering if I can’t cut 
him out too, and persuade you to stand—you and Rose. Do you 
think your friendship is equal to the tax? I know I am asking a 
good deal,” 

“Not a bit too much,” returned Ken warmly. “But I say, 
Marchant, are you feeling seedy or anything? My old uncle only 
altered his will about a fortnight before he died.” 

“ He was also over eighty, wasn’t he? That fact may likewise 
have hastened his end.” Marchant went to the writing-table, 
and unlocking one of the side drawers, took from it some folded 
sheets of foolscap. “It is a tremendous relief to me to find you 
consent. Thanks very much. It will be very little worry to you, 
if ever you are called upon to act (which I hope won’t be just 
yet), for having only the one child simplifies matters a good deal, 
and most of the bother is taken off your hands by the marriage 
settlements. Bat there is another point I wanted to speak to 
you about; other, I mean, than those affecting my own personal 
belongings.” 

He went on explaining in rather a laboured fashion that he was 
venturing to appeal to his companion, partly because being a 
barrister he supposed he knew all the legal necessaries for a will, 
and partly because he was unwilling to let any one see it except 
Ken, on whose honourable reticence he could rely. 

The other man found his attention wavering. He was fond of 
Marchant, and willing to be of use in the future if ever his 
services were required. But was there not something uncanny 
and repellent in these dismal arrangements for death, when the 
whole world was aflame with life and life’s glories? 

Ken threw away the half-smoked cigar, and folded his hands 
above his head. . Wills, and death, and the grave expression of 
Marchant’s face, seemed almost ludicrously out of place. Tho 
question of the moment, the thing that really mattered, was 
whether she was asleep yet or not, and of how largely he loomed 
in her sleeping or waking dreams. Would she want them to live 
in town, or would a country life content her? He was trying 
to make up his mind in which setting she would be the more 
beautiful, when he became conscious that Marchant’s voice had 
ceased. He was dimly aware that the cessation might have 
occurred some moments ago. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said ingenuously. “My wits must 
be wool-gathering. I think you were saying that you counted a 
great deal on the contents of the will not being known.” 
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Marchant nodded. 
“That amongst other things, but that is the chief” He put 
down the paper, and began pacing the room. “I wish I could... 
I don’t quite know. . . Hang it all, Ken, we are boys no longer ! 
Let me plunge into it as best I can, without stopping to pick my 
words. It concerns a woman.” 

Ken brought his eyes down from the ceiling, which might 
reasonably be supposed to be nearer Philippa’s whereabouts 
than was any other part of the library, and looked straight at 
Marchant. 

“Go on.” 

“Tt is difficult to know how to put it. The reason I want your 
advice is because I am anxious to make the wording of that 
particular clause as delicate as possible, and I am afraid of 
using my own judgment as a layman, for fear of wrapping it up 
so completely that I render the legacy null and void. Do you 
follow me?” 

Ken knit his brows. 

“You'll have to put her name in, you know, and unless it is a 
relation it would be rather a startler for Lady Rose, wouldn’t it? 
Do you mean—don’t answer me, Harry, if you would rather not 
—but do you mean this woman had a claim on you years ago? 
Why don’t you settle it up by a deed of gift now, and so save 
unnecessary pain all round, after your death ?” 

“Don’t speak so harshly of her.” Rebuke and tolerance were 
nicely blended in Marchant’s tone. “She is only a girl, and the 
whole of the blame of the unfortunate affair rests with me. The 
whole of it, do you understand, Ken? As a lump sum down I 
couldn’t afford it just now, and besides, anyhow, so long as I live 
she is all right. It is only the thought of the possible afterwards 
that has to be faced. Don’t try to put me off it, old man. I 
don’t set up to be a saint, but although it was only one moment 
of folly on my part, a sudden yielding to an irresistible temptress, 
I could not be cad enough to let her suffer for it in the future. 
I’m not that sort.” 

Ken held out his hand without speaking, and Marchant gripped 
it. The old hero-worship of Eton days, the memories of which 
had been kindled anew that evening, was throbbing at Ken’s 
heart. There were not many men who would take “ one moment 
of folly” so desperately to heart, and be so remorseful, and so full 
of unselfish plans for the future. It was a bad business in what- 
ever light it was looked at, but Marchant was coming out of it 
in @ more chivalrous fashion than ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred would have done. 
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“It makes me remember the playing fields,” he said suddenly. 

After a silence, Marchant began speaking again. He was 
especially anxious, he said, that his friend should understand that 
no blame whatever attached to the girl, He was not saying that 
from a sense of chivalry; he was saying it because it was 
absolutely true, and he could not repeat it too often. It was 
eruel and foolish to have used the word “temptress,” and he 
was angry with himself that it had slipped out. It was only a 
girlish indiscretion. Probably she had not met many men, and 
he now saw how wrong he had been in trying to interest himself 
in her pursuits, and in frankly expressing his admiration for her. 
But when she came down to him in that very room, unexpected, 
and after the rest of the household were asleep, with her pretty 
hair loose over her shoulders, and... 

Ken moved restlessly, and the shamed reluctant voice faltered 
and stopped. 

There was another long silence. 

Presently Marchant got out of his chair, and announced in his 
ordinary voice that he was going to bed. 

“ Perhaps you will read it through, and lock it up in the drawer 
again, before you turn in,” he added. ‘ You can give me the key 
in the morning. If it seems to you all right, I'll have in Smith 
and one of the other men as witnesses, and get the thing settled 
before lunch. If there is any flaw in it, or if you have any 
suggestion to offer, I will re-write it under your directions. Good- 
night, old fellow. Sleep well.” 

He moved the sheets of foolscap to the little table at his friend’s 
side, shook hands, and went away. 

Left to himself, Ken tilted back his head to its former position, 
and gazed steadfastly upward. Had this girl-guest ever been 
brought into contact with his Philippa? That was the first 
thought which presented itself, and he met it with horror. He 
had not liked to put the question of the date point-blank to 
Marchant, although as a matter of fact it was this which had 
been worrying him most during the latter part of their talk. 
Philippa was not only so innacent but so ignorant of evil, that 
the idea of her being brought into touch with the shameless 
audacity of this other girl hung over his spirits with a persistent 
unpleasantness that refused to be shaken off. Had they driven 
together during those long afternoons which Lady Rose so 
frequently preferred to spend in her boudoir? Had they ex- 
changed confidences, as he had been told was the manner of girls? 
Would they—absurd! He gave himself a mental shake, and 
knocked together the coals of the dying fire. Such fears were 
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disloyal to his darling. Probably she had never met the person, 
damn her! and if she had, well, after all, even Satan himself could 
not soil the wings of an angel. 

His mind, released from this first pressing terror, swung back 
violently to the final phases in Marchant’s tale. Ken had no 
power of self-analysis, and he no more realised that his own 
healthy repugnance to the vile vulgarity of what he had just 
heard obliged him to blame some one, than he realised that he 
blamed this unknown woman chiefly because (by right of that 
curious self-protection which exists in most of us) he was wholly 
unable to blame Marchant. If he had, he would have lost too 
many of his boyish ideals not to have felt it acutely. 

So he heaped invective on the head of the woman. Marchant 
had spoken truly, when for one moment he forgot the task of 
screening her. She had indeed been the temptress. 

Ken was in this mood when he finally took up the will. 

The beginning was all duly in form. Probably, Ken reflected, 
it had been partially copied from an earlier will which had been 
formally drawn up by the family solicitor. Lady Rose and he 
were appointed executors; there were a number of tedious refer- 
ences to marriage settlements; and a godfather’s legacy, and the 
selling of the lower copse, filled several paragraphs of wordy 
explanation. All that a father ought to do for his son he did for 
Jerry ; while to Lewis Kennedy was left the testator’s favourite 
gun, and the first choice of any horses that might then be in his 
stables. Newton was not forgotten, and there were various other 
legacies. Altogether a just and far-seeing will. 

Ken glanced at the fire; decided not to replenish it; and 
turned the second page. 

Beyond and above the legacies already mentioned, there was 
another and last. This sum, a heavy one, was to be invested as 
a life annuity for the benefit of the legatee. It was left to her 
as a token of regret. The testator hoped she would accept it as 
a proof of her forgiveness. Then came the name of the legatee: 
Philippa Carne. 

The clock upon the library mantelpiece had chimed for the 
second time, but Lewis Kennedy still sat staring with blind eyes 
into the blackened grate. His head had dropped somewhat into 
his shoulders, and inclined weakly towards his chest. It looked 
as though the whole framework of Marchant’s victim had collapsed 
under the death-blow dealt him, and in the short course of one 
- had passed from a vigorous manhood to the inertness of 
old age. 

It was a staggering bewilderment which had followed upon the 
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first reading of the name, and that awful wild leaping of all the 
forces within him which his body was too feeble either to control 
or to obey, and which makes for madness. Something in his 
brain was beating to get out and work independently of the 
chained tongue which no longer answered to its goading to con- 
tradict the foul lie; the heart sobbed through its uneven pulsing 
that it was true, true, and that even angels’ wings could be soiled 
if pitch were black enough. And through all this agonising con- 
flict and turmoil, the man whose passions made him their battle- 
field sat huddled over the fallen paper, and knew himself incapable 
of thought. 

Presently the heavy beating at his temples which was falling 
with such noisy strokes, steadied itself sufficiently to mark the 
rhythm of its own cry. “Philippa Carne,” he said softly, and 
the noise suddenly ceased. 

“T must think of this, I must think this out very clearly,” he 
told himself; and instantly began recalling a form master at 
Eton, of whom he had not thought for years. Boyer the fellow’s 
name was, and he had an odd power of moving his ears. Monkey, 
the boys nicknamed him in consequence, and—ah, God! God! 
was the woman Philippa? Philippa Carne? He covered his face 
with his hands, and groaned. 

There was no possibility of doubt about it, that was where the 
horror of it lay. If there had been but a loop-hole so small that 
only Love could creep through it, he told himself miserably, he 
would have carried it triumphantly and fought for her—not 
against the world, for he knew he would always do that, but 
against that greater force, himself. But there was none. He 
had learned of the antagonism which lay between—Lewis 
Kennedy shivered violently—between the woman he had longed 
to make his wife and John Marchant, from the lips of the latter 
while still in London. Young Jerry had unconsciously betrayed 
again and again the close intimacy, the friendship, which at one 
time had existed between his father and his mother’s companion. 
Philippa, herself, at the first meeting had dwelt bitterly on her 
hatred for the man of whom other people invariably spoke well ; 
while Marchant on his side had always shown himself scrupulously 
considerate and charitable whenever he had spoken. Witness to- 
night. It was a mere girlish indiscretion he had said, and he had 
sworn it upon his honour. The whole of the blame of that 
moment's folly rested absolutely upon him. 

There was no doubting Harry Marchant. Why, he had known 
him in the years when evil was not, and even if he had nof had 
that old knowledge and loyalty to which to cling, no man in his 
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senses would be such a fool, let alone such a fiend incarnate, as 
to risk a lie which could be so easily disproved. He had but to 
say to Philippa in the morning, “Tell me of this,” and the fabric, 
if false, would fall to pieces at a word. Ah! if that word might 
be spoken. His outraged faith was moving with returning life, 
when Marchant’s appeal returned to him. “Don’t speak so 
harshly of her.” And again, “ She is only a girl.” 

Dry sobs broke from his parched lips. 

“Tf only she had died! If only she had died!” 

Before the next hour struck, he had made his plans. The will 
was locked back again into the drawer from which Marchant had 
taken it, and after looking long for the inkstand and writing- 
paper which were facing him, Ken wrote a letter. Marchant had 
mentioned to his wife at dinner that he should be up and out of 
the house long before the rest of them were astir. 

“T want to be in again by mid-day; I may have some special 
work to do. Hence this early start,” he had explained in detail. 
“Smith seems to think I have been shirking him lately, so I 
have promised to get through all there is to be done to- 
morrow.” 

If Marchant were not to be found in the morning he must 
write to him, for it was imperative that he should leave the New 
House as early as possible next day. Any of his breakfast letters 
could serve as an excuse. He would see Philippa—so much at 
least he owed her—and then he would give the butler the letter 
for Marchant, and be off. 

He mentioned that he enclosed the key. He then said that he 
had read the will, and it all seemed to him (with one exception) 
clear, and technically in order. But to that last clause, and he 
spoke in reference to the point on which he had been particularly 
consulted, he felt it only right to raise the very strongest 
objection. Marchant had doubtless been actuated by admirable 
intentions, but if he allowed that clause of dishonour to stand, so 
far from assisting he would be virtually damning the legatee. In 
fact he, Kennedy, felt so urgently on the subject, that unless 
the idea were wholly abandoned he should refuse the office of 
executor. 

“This morning’s post,’ he concluded, “ brings me a summons 
back to town. Something has gone wrong apparently with the 
selling of the Derbyshire house, and the lawyers want me.” 

He left the bald lie unsupported, and went on to the expression 
of formal regrets, hoping fervently the while that he would never 
see him again, Then sealed the letter, and slipped it into hig 
pocket, 
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Ten minutes to five. He must go upstairs or he would soon be 
frightening some early housemaid. He opened the door with 
caution, going softly on his socked feet, and had reached mid-way 
on his short journey, when he paused abruptly. From behind 
the closed door he was passing came that low delicious laughter, 
with its broken cadences that betray the dreamer, which only 
comes from the mouths of young children or very happy women. 
It was Philippa, laughing in her sleep. 


(To be continued.) 











